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Heated and not infrequently biased discussion has wrapped 
the social problem in such confusion that its essential features 
have become obscured and its outlines blurred and indistinct. 
In order to clarify the situation and prepare an intelligent solu- 
tion, it is necessary to go back to fundamental principles and find 
a point of vantage which will enable us to take our bearings. The 
first important step is to consider economic activity in relation to 
man, and to give it its proper place in the general context of life. 
Whatever confusion prevails is due to the fact that the economic 
question has been wrenched from the setting into which it be- 
longs and studied as a thing apart. But economic activity is not 
an end in itself, and hence not autonomous. It is subordinated 
to the larger and more inclusive purpose of human life. It re- 
volves around man, and in all its phases must be determined by 
its bearing on human values. The fact is so obvious that it is 
hard to understand how men and especially students of economics 
could lose sight of it and treat the economic order without regard 
for anything that lies beyond it. This confusion, which has been 
the curse of modern economic theory and the mainspring of our 
social abuses, arose when the science of economics was divorced 
from ethics. This divorce was fatal, for after it had taken place 
economic activity was no longer anthropocentric nor subject to 
moral orientation. It established an end of its own and formu- 
lated laws of its own. The so-called classical economy carried 
this idea of the independence of the economic order to its ultimate 
conclusions, and claimed for industry a privileged position eman- 
cipating it from all government interference as well as all moral 


restraints. Freed from all restrictions, industry became a menace 
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both to government and society. It made the governmental 
agencies subservient to its ends, and became a parasite in the 
social organism. Losing sight of its real purpose, it created wealth 
which really benefited no one, and which Ruskin appropriately 
called “‘illth.’”” Carlyle in like manner scathingly denounces this 
material wealth created for its own sake and contributing but 
little to the common happiness of society: ‘““To whom, then, is 
this wealth of England wealth? Who is it that it blesses, makes 
happier, wiser, beautifuller, in any way better?’”’ Economic ac- 
tivity has not fulfilled its purpose when it produces wealth with- 
out proper regard for the needs of society, but only then when it 
produces socialized wealth, that is, wealth in which all members of 
society have a just and proportionate share. Unsociatized wealth 
is that which is concentrated in such a way that it is accessible 
only to a few, whilst the majority are excluded from its use. Of 
this unsocialized, ill-distributed wealth Dr. Graham very ap- 
propriately says: ‘‘We shall require the initiation of a policy hav- 
ing for its distinct aim a mitigation of the present gross inequality 
of wealth, which does evil to him that has as well as to him that 
lacks, which at best places a dangerous and corrupting power in 
the hands of the very rich, and which makes society a great un- 
weeded garden run to seed.” This intolerable, socially harmful 
situation has come about because economic activity was de- 
flected from its genuine purpose of serving man and converted 
into an agency for the production of mere abstract wealth with- 
out regard for the purpose of wealth. Let us see, then, what the 
true meaning of economic activity is, and how it is to be fitted 
organically into the social process. After we have a clear con- 
ception of the economic function, we can readily find out how 
economic activity within society is to be regulated and controlled. 


The Economic Activity of the Individual 
Before economic activity had become a social function, the 
individual had to supply the goods for his material wants by his 
own personal labor. It is easy enough in this case to discover 
the purpose of productive activity, which is to furnish the goods 
that are required for the maintenance of the physical life and the 
proper development of his personality. Economic activity was 
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distinctly subordinated to the legitimate needs of life. Man 
worked to lead a decent human existence and to realize the condi- 
tions of mental and moral growth. The realization of these ends 
depended entirely upon himself. He reaped the fruits of his own 
labor, and if he applied sufficient industry attained to a moderate 
degree of comfort. Gifted with foresight, he would indeed look 
to the future and not only produce for the pressing needs of the 
moment but also for the future; still, he always had in view the 
use of the goods which he created by his exertions. It never came 
into his mind that it was his duty to create wealth merely in order 
to accumulate goods for no ulterior purpose. The economic 
process was man-centered. It ministered to life and remained 
in its proper subordinate position. In this stage man’s economic 
activity called for no external regulation, but on the one hand was 
adequately stimulated by the imperious nature and urgency of 
human wants, and on the other hand was duly curbed by the limi- 
tations of human productive ability. Left to his individual re- 
sources, man even under the most favorable circumstances would 
never achieve more than a moderate degree of frugal comfort af- 
fording a narrow margin for cultural development. This condi- 
tion of things, as a rule, never existed; it certainly never existed 
on any large scale, for man always existed as a social being, and 
thus always worked in codperation with his fellow-beings and 
enjoyed advantages which association alone can give. 

By reducing the economic process to its simplest form, we bring 
out two vital points: man works to satisfy his needs and, though 
unaided by the codperation of his fellow-men he may be able to 
supply his elementary wants, he will be in no condition to store 
up considerable wealth. This is little more than a truism as 
long as we see man’s labor in its personal relation to himself. It 
becomes obscured only when we detach economic activity from 
its personal correlative and view it as something existing in its 
own right, which is, as we have previously remarked, the basic er- 
ror of modern economic theory. From the two points mentioned 
we expect to derive the rights and duties of society in regard to 
the economic order. 
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Economic Activity of Man in Society 

In society economic activity takes on a new complexion. Man 
no longer produces only for himself but also for others, which 
leads to the exchanging of goods. Moreover, he can get other 
men to work for him, which brings about the relationship of em- 
ployer and employe. Only now the possibility arises for man to 
acquire unlimited wealth. Of course, he could accomplish this 
under normal conditions only if he took undue advantage of his 
feliow-men. In trading he might get more for his goods than they 
were worth, and in having others work for him he might exploit 
their productive ability for his own benefit. It follows, there- 
fore, that in society economic activity, since it implies possibili- 
ties of abuse, must be surrounded by safeguards and restrictions. 
The ways of acquiring wealth must be regulated. In society the 
acquisition of property cannot be left without effective and dras- 
tic checks which will prevent one from enriching himself at the 
expense of another. Since it is in society that this situation arises, 
it is the logical duty of society to build up a powerful defense 
against it, and this is done by limiting the acquisition of material 
possessions. This seems to be the point at which the economic 
question must be attacked. If men are restrained in the acqui- 
sition of property, it is patent that the accumulation of vast for- 
tunes becomes impossible and excessive inequalities of wealth are 
forestalled. No doubt, such restraint would considerably cramp 
the style of ‘‘rugged individualism,” but with perfect legitimacy. 
If rugged individualism meant the full display of personal energy, 
nothing could be said against it; but in the industrial sphere it is 
synonymous with exploitation, the gambling with other people’s 
money, the commercialization of the useful inventions of other 
minds, and the shrewd appropriation of the fruits of the labor of 
others. Our contemporaries stand in awe of the genius of the 
millionaire, and attribute to him extraordinary qualities of mind 
and character. They overrate his qualities in the same manner 
as they overestimate his services to society. Aptly Mr. W. J. 
Blyton remarks: “‘They do not allow sufficiently for the element 
of luck to which our wealthy men are more indebted than they 
confess, any more than they confess how hospitable their minds 
are to other people’s ideas and how instinctively and unconsciously 
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they pick other brains. In this world the outward result is not 
any measure of the energy, faith, hope, team-work and ability 
put into an enterprise. The biggest palms do not go to the big- 
gest hearts or the wisest heads.”! To restrain human acquisitive- 
ness accordingly will destroy no exceptional and especially de- 
sirable abilities; it will merely hold in leash the predatory in- 
stinct lurking in the human breast and, according to the times and 
the degree of civilization attained, assuming different forms. 
The story of the origin of great fortunes in most cases makes very 
painful reading, and shows us man not at his best but at his 
worst. Few if any of those who have amassed enormous wealth 
will go down into history as the benefactors of our race. True, 
many use their wealth after they have acquired it for philanthropic 
purposes; withal, such benevolent use does not wipe out the stain 
attaching to the source. “The first searching of a man’s heart,”’ 
writes Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, ‘“‘should not con- 
cern the Christian distribution of his gains, but the Christian 
getting of his gains.’’? 

If excessive fortunes cannot, as a rule, be acquired without a 
violation of justice, it is manifest that they could have been pre- 
vented by the vigilance of society, the solemn office of which is to 
protect the rights of its members. Misled by a false economic 
philosophy, it has grossly neglected this duty and connived at 
exploitation of the worst type. If the past cannot be undone, 
the future at least is in our power; continuation and repetition of 
the injustices, evils and abuses of the past can be prevented. The 
ways in which men acquire property must be severely scrutinized 
and rigidly controlled; unscrupulous business practices, misuse 
of financial power, unfair competition, usurious interest, monopo- 
listic profits, exploitation of labor, appropriation of natural re- 
sources, special privileges or grants without fair returns to the 
community must go, and society has a right to do away with these 
things because they are forms of injustice. If the government 
went no further than this, it would not take long before the pres- 
ent exasperating inequalities of wealth completely disappeared 
and tolerable conditions for all were realized. That is old Catho- 


1**A Millionaire’s Mind,”’ in The Month (January, 1934). 
2 “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (New York City). 
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lic doctrine. Thus, Father Victor Cathrein, S.J., speaks very 
plainly: “It is the function of a wise government so to direct the 
laws and administration that a moderate well-being may be 
shared by as many as possible. The civil power cannot reach 
this end by taking away from the rich in order to give to the poor 
(for this would be at bottom a denial of private property), but by 
regulating the title of income in strict accordance with the de- 
mands of public welfare.”* The same doctrine is reflected in the 
following passage from a medieval writer: ‘‘Whoever buys up 
corn, meal and wine, in order to drive up their price and to amass 
money at the cost of others is, according to the laws of the Church, 
no better than a common criminal. In a well-governed com- 
munity all arbitrary raising of prices in the case of articles of food 
and clothing is peremptorily stopped; in times of scarcity mer- 
chants who have supplies of such commodities can be compelled 
to sell them at fair prices; for in every community care should be 
taken that all the members should be provided for, and not only 
a small number be allowed to grow rich and revel in luxury to the 
hurt and prejudice of the many.”* The Holy Father, whilst 
strenuously defending the right of private ownership, with equal 
emphasis insists on the limitations to which it may be subjected: 
“It follows from the twofold character of ownership, which we 
have termed individual and social, that men must take into ac- 
count in this matter not only their own advantage but also the 
common good. To define in detail these duties, when the need 
occurs and when the natural law does not do so, is the function 
of the government. Provided that the natural and divine law 
. be observed, the public authority, in view of the common good, 
may specify what is licit and what is illicit for property owners 
in the use of their possessions.’”® These principles furnish a 
broad and solid foundation for such social and governmental ac- 
tion as will be necessary to remove present abuses and to prevent 
their reappearance. No new social philosophy need be invoked; 
the one consistently upheld by Catholic moralists will fully an- 
swer the purpose. 


3 “‘Socialism’’ (New York City). 
4 Quoted from G. O’Brien, ‘‘Medieval Economic Teaching” (New York City). 
5 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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The principles are there, but we have been somewhat timid in 
applying them to the actual problems of our days. We have 
hesitated to draw the practical conclusions from these premises, 
because they would shock the modern mentality molded by the 
economic philosophy of liberalism. The example, however, of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs should sweep away the last trace of hesitation, 
and inspire us with the courage frankly and boldly to proclaim 
the injustice of the existing economic order and to set forth un- 
equivocally the measures by which a reform is to be effected. 
Any measure of reform, which is more than a palliative or a sop 
thrown to the masses to keep them quiet, will cut deeply into 
profits and dividends, for it is precisely by means of these that 
some have obtained an unjust share of the wealth produced by the 
concerted efforts and labors of society. Failure to condemn the 
prevailing injustice of the distribution of wealth and to demand 
more equitable conditions will alienate from us those who feel 
keenly the injustice which deprives them of their rights. Father 
Joseph Keating, S.J., one of the most outspoken champions of 
social reform, sounds a note of warning and gives excellent advice 
in the following earnest plea: ‘‘Profiteering and all the many 
forms of usury whereby capital has taken more than its fair share 
of wealth produced by its association with labor are as iniquitous 
in peace asin war.... Thegreat Catholic principles of the essen- 
tial equality of all men and the sacredness of human personality 
ill harmonize with many current commercial practices.... The 
remedy for the disease of capitalism is not a system of state in- 
surance which would only change the form of dependence of the 
workers, but the transference by one method or another to the 
laboring classes of income-producing property.... Selfishness 
must be curbed by force, if moral influences are ruled out. To 
avoid violent revolution we must accept drastic reforms. If 
some people have too much of the limited goods of the earth and 
others not enough, no plan of readjustment can be devised which 
does not involve taking from the latter and giving to the former. 
How best the State may do this, let statesmen speedily devise, 
or else they may find the have-nots superseding their delibera- 
tions by direct action. No doubt, in the process there will be 
confiscation of unjust gains, stringent regulations of trusts and 
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monopolies, strict limitations of profits, much nationalization of 
public services. Mammon will shake on his throne, and the good 
easy folk who have never troubled to justify their social creed 
will be aghast at the changes which with the sanction of Christian 
morality the reformers will exact with the ten commandments at 
their back and the permanent well-being of the whole community 
as their guide. The alternative is red revolution. Unless the 
workers who are the vast majority of every community can readily 
secure what is just and fair socially, politically, industrially, they 
will tend to claim more than their rights.’”® Others use equally 
strong terms. Thus, Mr. J. A. Hobson says: “Our problem 
at present is to devise means of distributing the gains of industry 
so as to increase the purchasing power of the wage-earner rather 
than the fortunes of a few industrial leaders. Our present prob- 
lem has resulted in large measure from the unequal distribution of 
the fruits of industry in times past. The few have received too 
much; the many too little.’ The same note continually recurs: 
the existing economic arrangement has allowed some few to ac- 
quire possessions to which they are not entitled and defrauded 
the many of what should have been their share. 

Materially, what we have set forth corresponds to the distribu- 
tionists’ program of social reform. Only we dislike the term, ‘‘dis- 
tributionism,’”’ because of its possible communistic implications. 
What the distributionists really mean is, not that the acquired for- 
tunes be distributed (which would be communistic), but that the 
proper distribution be made at the source of production; in other 
words, that the acquisition of property be regulated in conformity 
with the essential idea of economic activity and the requirements 
of the common weal. Analysis of the economic activity of man 
leads to these conclusions: (1) economic activity has the purpose 
of satisfying the true needs of man and of enabling him to live 
in proper human fashion; (2) on account of the complex nature 
which the economic process takes on in society, it is not self- 
regulatory but calls for regulation by moral considerations and 
legislation; (3) hence, society must see that the product of eco- 
nomic activity is equitably distributed so that no one acquires 


6 The Month (1918). 
pe ” eee and Unemployment,” in The Catholic Charities Review (April, 
1 . 
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more than his fair share; (4) man has no right to derive an indefi- 
nite and unlimited profit from society; (5) he is entitled only to a 
decent living conformable to the standards of his social rank and 
the value of his services rendered to the community. That was 
the medieval conception of economic activity, and it is also the 
only one that can be defended on ethical grounds and that fits 
in with the purpose of human existence. To amass wealth in- 
definitely and to accumulate money without relation to man’s 
genuine needs is a materialistic distortion of the aim of economic 
activity, which was substituted for the real and legitimate end 
when under the influence of false philosophies man adopted a 
secular interpretation of life and lost the sense of spiritual values. 








The Comforting Panegyric 


By THE RiGcuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
“I have compassion on the multitude’ (Mark, viii, 2). 
I 


In our general preaching, but especially in our panegyrics, we 
might well reflect that we are not addressing an audience, but are 
speaking to a group of souls. The thought is not mine. It was 
thus phrased in Bossuet’s original and striking commendation of 
the preaching of St. Francis de Sales. The Saint spoke in such a 
way as to appeal to everybody’s own experience of life, with its 
various trials and sufferings. His method of approach was to 
take the pathway of love, of sympathy, of helpfulness. 

An ordinary congregation is a group of souls that live and work 
in ‘‘Life’s Common Way” (to repeat here the borrowed title of a 
paper in the January issue of this REVIEW). Such a group has 
not the ideals, nor is it supported by the devotional practices, of 
a community of religious. It comprises not alone many varied 
mentalities, but as well many different outlooks on life and des- 
tiny: peculiar ambitions, hopes, fears, aspirations, perchance 
despairs; many different degrees of ignorance, of misapprehended 
Christian duties; pride of personal opinion, pliability or obstinacy 
of disposition. 

What shall be our approach to such a conglomeration of hetero- 
geneous hearers? It is a “group,” indeed; but can we recognize 
one ordinarily prevailing characteristic in such a multiform 
grouping of human souls? It would seem that we can do this. 

When I read the Abbé Huvelin’s view that, ‘‘as a rule, our minds 
are sad,”’ I could not fail to recall a similar declaration made by 
our American poet, James Russell Lowell, that “‘all thought is 
sad.”” Bishop von Keppler shared this apparently common 
point of view. ‘“‘Mankind,”’ he said, ‘‘is in need of comfort... . 
The burden of sin and guilt and suffering is weighing heavily 
upon all mankind; and despite its brilliant exterior, modern 
civilization bears the impress of deep sorrow.’’ And the Bishop 
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devoted a whole chapter (XVI) to ‘‘Preaching Consolation”’ in 
his ‘‘Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels.” 

We are indeed heirs of the primal curse. No doubt my readers 
could add similar discouraging statements from the literature of 
still other lands. But it will suffice to have quoted the words of 
a French priest, of an American poet, and of a German bishop. 
For this trinity is comprehensive. It represents what some folk 
would style the “‘gaiety”’ of the French character, the pioneering 
“enthusiasm’’ of the American spirit, and the ‘‘sombre”’ philoso- 
phizing of the German mind. But, still further, this trinity 
represents the apparently worldwide outlook of the generation 
preceding the World War with its aftermath of the great World 
Depression—assuredly an immense added burden to be borne on 
the bent shoulders of a staggering civilization. 

In brief, the ‘‘natural order’’ seems to have failed its votaries 
most ignominiously. Even such of us as do not have literally to 
eat our bread in the sweat of our brow are inclined to nourish a 
gloomy outlook upon life. We are Christians, and so we can 
suffer and meanwhile keep the torch of hope alight. But we can 
also probably understand the view recently attributed to Clarence 
Darrow. His notably wide law practice must have granted him 
escape from the doubts and despairs of the ‘forgotten man.”’ 
And yet he has been recently quoted as having answered the 
question ‘“‘What would you do if you were now a young man?”’ by 
the curt reply: “I would commit suicide.”” Yes, as Christians, 
we keep the faith and try to nourish its hope in our hearts. But 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick. And while our lips keep 
silent, our hearts may insensibly grow sullen. It may accord- 
ingly happen that some Catholics still come to church through a 
sort of religious routine, but meanwhile are unwilling to give 
more than a feeble attention to our recital of the glorious successes 
of the Saints. 

In circumstances like these, what ought to be our approach to 
the subject of a Saint’s career—a career as ‘‘natural’’ as that of 
any one or all of us, but nevertheless a career that was super- 
naturalized by Christian faith and hope and charity? Can we so 
describe that career as to make it a comforting comparison, rather 
than merely a disheartening contrast, with our own poor lives? 
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II 


A panegyric of a Saint will of course sketch his life more or less 
adequately. But it is also apt to lay stress upon some special 
features of that life. The Saint’s own life may suggest this pecu- 
liar stress. If he was a thauwmaturgus, we shall be very apt to 
emphasize his miraculous powers and to say comparatively little 
about his austerities. If his life was most markedly austere, we 
have a different cue ready to hand. If mystical phenomena were 
notably associated with his name, we might dwell on his visions, 
revelations, ecstasies, levitations, or mayhap stigmata. 

Let us, however, recall the dominant fact that miracles, austeri- 
ties, and mystical phenomena are far removed from the experi- 
ence of the group to whom we are now speaking. And it is not 
our purpose to amaze our hearers, but rather to comfort them— 
for it would appear, from what has been said above, that they 
need comfort in a life made sad by facts and thoughts alike. 

It is true, meanwhile, that the Saints are our heavenly Patrons. 
The miraculous powers they possessed whilst on earth are a hu- 
man earnest of their continued powers at the Throne of Grace. 
We are thus encouraged to pray with persevering fidelity to a 
Saint to help us in our earthly trials and problems. Miracles are 
worthy of a place in our panegyric, therefore, but withal they need 
not be dwelt upon at great length. They are certifications of 
sanctity, and reassure the earthly pleader. But the panegyrist 
will also point out that, in the processes leading towards canoni- 
zation, miracles are only supplementary to proofs of heroic sanc- 
tity. Miracles do not give sanctity, but sanctity produces mira- 
cles. And one of the three things characterizing our devotion 
to a Saint is a desire to imitate his virtues. We are to venerate 
the Saints, to implore their help and protection, but also to imi- 
tate their virtues. It is part of the business of a panegyrist to 
indicate how the ordinary folk to whom he is speaking can really 
begin to imitate the virtues of a person who, whilst on earth, was 
just like ourselves in his weakness, his sufferings, his human or 
“natural” likes and dislikes, his temptations, mayhap his falls. 

It may be unwise to call attention to the tremendous austeri- 
ties of some of the Saints. The group we are speaking to is likely 
to be sufficiently depressed in their various outlooks upon life— 
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and as it is already, in all probability, a ‘‘sad” group, we shall not 
hold up to its gaze a model of self-inflicted austerities which are to 
be superadded to the miseries of life as it is lived to-day. Saintly 
austerities can, of course, be alluded to passingly, but meanwhile 
our hearers can be comforted with the thought that any trials or 
sufferings that are unavoidable in our lives can nevertheless be 
made rungs of the ladder leading up to heaven by our Christian 
acceptance of the trials and sufferings. So, too, can our Christian 
performance of any earthly duty be esteemed as, in some sort, 
a self-inflicted austerity. St. John Berchmans had the wisdom, 
even as a young lad, to see this truth with extraordinary clarity 
of vision. When asked what austerities he practised, he replied: 
Regula mea penitentia mea. When on her death bed, the Little 
Flower declared that her earlier practice of mortification was to 
think of unpleasant things whilst at meals in order not to savor 
the food placed before her, but that, still later, she accepted 
pleasurably what was set before her, and contented herself with 
thanking God for His goodness in providing the savor. To the 
ordinary parishioner the way of sanctity may easily appear dark 
and forbidding, with its continuous outlook of self-inflicted suffer- 
ing. Such a soul might (as an initial proceeding of the panegyr- 
ist) be comforted by the thought of Cardinal Newman when he 
was still outside of the Catholic Faith, but was more or less 
blindly seeking it: 
Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom— 
Lead Thou me on: 


The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on. 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step enough for me. 


“One step enough for me’’—that is the comforting thought amidst 
the darkness of the days in which we now live, amidst the dis- 
couragements we now have to face. This particular “‘step”’ 
might well be the patient acceptance, for God’s dear sake, of the 
sufferings which we find simply unavoidable. 

Instead, then, of dwelling on the self-inflicted sufferings of the 
Saints, we could illustrate the manner in which well-nigh intoler- 
able conditions of life were patiently accepted. Many of us find 
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it hard to put up with certain conditions of our lives or of our 
work. It may be practically impossible for us to have such con- 
ditions changed. To dwell angrily on them in our minds is only 
to render ourselves more susceptible to their irksomeness. We 
hear the worldly philosophy of many people who console them- 
selves by declaring that they know “how to take it on the chin.”’ 
That may be bravado, or pusillanimity, or sound common sense 
in the natural order of things. In the supernatural order, on the 
other hand, our patient acceptance of conditions which we cannot 
mend will speed us on to heavenly rewards both here and here- 
after. The one little thing that can thus change the dross of life 
into purest gold is the virtue of patience exercised in order to 
please God, but nevertheless gaining for us, meanwhile, the tem- 
poral reward of self-control and of the peace that goes with the 
conquest of ourselves. 

Again, we may nervously fret and fume over the little things 
that occasionally and unexpectedly arise in the common affairs 
of life. In our daily work such small irritations may lead us into 
angry words with our fellow-workers. In our home life they may 
cause angry retorts from the members of our own families. In 
either case that state of peacefulness which is, if we only knew it 
aright, our main source of contentment is rudely disturbed and 
perhaps permanently exiled. In this way our lack of self-control 
can punish us frequently and severely. Our remedy is—once 
more—the cultivation of the Christian virtue of patience, which 
can bring us earthly gains here and heavenly rewards hereafter. 

Philosophers who study and comment upon human nature will 
tell us just what I have been saying here with respect to the 
earthly rewards of patience. But the Saints had the truer com- 
mon sense in this matter. Their cultivation of any virtue had, 
indeed, its human or earthly reward. But they formed no such 
intention in their own minds. What they sought first and always 
was to please their Heavenly Father: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you” (Luke, xii. 31). This is the comforting promise of Our 
Lord Himself. Yes, the Saints are the truest, the profoundest, 
of all philosophers. By their example they are our best teachers. 

So much for miracles and austerities of the Saints. Coming 
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finally to the matter of mystical phenomena, it seems probable 
that, generally speaking, it would be the part of practical wisdom 
to ignore such phenomena almost entirely, since no practical, no 
imitable, lesson can be based upon them. But their rehearsal 
can lead some at least of our hearers to fundamentally false in- 
ferences concerning the essence of sanctity. 

The lesson of ‘‘comfort for a sad generation’’ lies rather in an 
insistence upon the cultivation of the homely virtues as very feas- 
ible things in every state and condition of life, and in pointing out 
the little ways that lie invitingly open to everybody for a hopeful 
service of God—a service that alone can give peace on earth to 
men of good will. 


III 


The panegyrist is apt to revel in the description of the splendid 
successes achieved by the Saints for the Kingdom of God, just as 
the panegyrists of secular heroes are apt to give most of their at- 
tention to the deeds emblazoned on the pages of history. 

In this sorrow-burdened era, however, would it not be desirable 
to dwell, now and again, on the ‘failures’ of some great Saints? 
In their own most private and intimate thoughts, many folk of 
the present time consider themselves as failures—failures in 
business affairs, failures in social activities, failures in domestic 
relations, failures in the service of God. Such people assuredly 
need a heartening outlook on life. They may be spurred on to 
become ‘‘captains of their own souls’ by listening to a briefly 
detailed story of Saints who considered themselves “‘failures.”’ 

It was a strikingly original thought of Archbishop Goodier to 
treat St. Francis Xavier’s career under the heading of ““The 
‘Failure’ of St. Francis Xavier.” He thinks that ‘‘perhaps there 
is no hero in history who has more enthusiastic admirers” than 
this Saint; and he continues: ‘Certainly it would be hard to find 
more highly colored panegyrics than those which have been 
written of him from his own brethren in France and Spain to our 
own poet, Dryden.” Read the short summary of the Saint’s 
glories and deserts in “Saints for Sinners” (London and New 
York City, 1933, p. 87) and the Archbishop’s comment thereon: 
“Hence it is that panegyrists, both inside and outside the Church, 
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dwell most of all on this aspect of the Saint as that which appeals 
to every man.’”’ But hereupon he utters a caveat: ‘‘At the same 
time, one cannot help asking oneself whether as a matter of fact 
this side of his life is the one which is really the most to be ad- 
mired.... To anyone who reads between the lines of the story 
of his life the fact of the other side is only too evident.” Many 
of his contemporaries considered him a failure. Discouragements 
of every kind came to him from within as well as from without, 
and he died with his lonely eyes fixed on a desired but unattain- 
able horizon, ‘‘counting all he had so far done as nothing, probably 
counting it a failure.” This thought of “failure” is echoed by 
Father Martindale in his ‘“‘What Are Saints? Fifteen Chapters in 
Sanctity’”’ (New York City, 1932, pp. 94-95): 


“Then he foresaw Japan. Remember, he was no fanatic, hurling 
himself unprepared into unknown lands. Before going there, 
he studied the language; studied, too, the Japanese religions; 
translated St. Matthew’s Gospel into Japanese and learnt it by 
heart...how much more! Yet in Japan, more than anywhere, he 
seemed to fail—his whole life seemed to him failure; yet, there more 
than anywhere he was, in fact, successful. He arrived after a real 
Gethsemani of fear: he was vibrantly sensitive; and his courage 
was true courage, just because he feared both what he foresaw, and, 
above all, the Unknown. He left but fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand Christians behind him, seed, however, of an immense Church, 
often all but annihilated by persecution.” 


The apparently small ‘“‘seed’”’ St. Francis had planted with a 
sense of fear and of failure became ultimately an immense tree. 
Panegyrists of still other Saints may find a wholesome suggestion 
here for words of comfort to all the good folk who consider them- 
selves “‘failures”’ in life. 











In Defense of the Breviary 
By Francis H. McGiynn, C.S.Sp. 


It was decidedly refreshing to inhale the wholesome atmosphere 
that pervaded the recent article in the REview under the question- 
ing caption, ‘“What is the matter with the Divine Office?” All 
too often when such topics are discussed openly and especially in 
print, there is a very pronounced list to the conservative side of 
the question, and the very purpose of honest query is unhappily 
but unfailingly frustrated. In the article under consideration we 
find an open and honest presentation of an opinion that is all but 
universal among the priests of our day and age. How often the 
same criticism and the same or similar suggestions have wasted 
their sweetness on the rectory air! Here we find in actual 
printer’s ink the major plank in a progressive priestly platform— 
“A Shorter Breviary.” 

The reverend author sums up the situation by declaring the 
Divine Office to be not only one of the greatest burdens of the 
priestly life but, by universal acclaim, a disagreeable duty devoid 
of spiritual profit, save possibly that of penance. He then pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the reasons for this sad state of affairs, and 
after passing in review certain suggested causes (such as lack of 
classical training in Latin or imperfect liturgical instructions in the 
seminary) he concludes by‘placing the fault squarely between the 
covers of the Breviary itself, thus: ‘‘We believe the main fault 
is to be found in the contents and make-up of the Breviary itself.’”’ 

In proof of this diagnosis he arraigns first of all the Latin of the 
liturgy, berating the admittedly obscure and occasionally inexact 
rendering of the Psaltertum Gallicanum, which every priest who 
recites the Roman Breviary must use. But if I read aright, the 
chief defect in the ‘contents and make-up of the Breviary’”’ is its 
length pure and simple. There is too much of it. The average 
active priest has too many other practical occupations claiming 
his time and attention to permit him to derive any real profit 
from his official prayer-book as now constituted. Therefore, in 
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conclusion, he suggests such an abbreviation of the present 
Breviary as shall place in the hands of the newly ordained sub- 
deacon a collection of prayers one-third as long as the one we 
know to-day, with the option of saying it in English. All praise 
to the courage of the first by whom the new is tried; yet without 
fear of being the last to lay the old aside, I should like to offer in 
defense of the old-fashioned Breviary some suggestions which 
have been tried and found helpful by several priests who have 
long bewailed the difficulties described above, and who have 
sought, consistently and conjointly, some possible means of per- 
forming this duty ‘‘digne, attente ac devote.’’ During the past 
five years the present writer has discussed the situation with 
fellow-priests at every given opportunity, and as a result there 
appear to be available certain considerations and practices that 
can enable the average parish priest to acquit himself of this daily 
task without finding it a dead weight. 

To begin with, why not approach this formidable problem from 
the other end? Instead of slashing the knot in twain by psalter- 
ectomy, why not settle down to a determined and efficient han- 
dling of the ropes? Rather than trim the Divine Office to meet the 
fervid tempo of the twentieth century, let us first of all attempt to 
adjust our daily routine to the task assigned us in the vineyard. 
Weare officially men of prayer. Weare ordained for that. When 
we took the step at subdeaconship, we voluntarily assumed the 
obligation of the Office, and by the same rite we were constituted 
as part of the Official Voice of the Church, one of whose duties is 
to offer to the Divine Majesty a constant chorus of praise and 
adoration. Therefore, the work of the Office, together with that 
of the morning Sacrifice, forms the very reason of our existence 
as priests—namely, those deputed to give voice to the prayers of 
the Church Militant. The celestial choirs chant unending praise 
before the Great White Throne, seeing face to face. But to us, 
the ambassadors of Christ, it is given to pronounce the same 
hymn of praise, even though our eyes are held. We join in the 
same daily Sanctus both at the altar and in our Te Deum, and 
therefore we should recognize our position as an integral part of 
the Ecclesia Orans. Hence, all other occupations can be at best 
but secondary. The essential duty of a secretary of state is to 
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communicate with his chief. The morning conference between 
them is the most important occupation of the day for this func- 
tionary. We are “the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 
Our paramount duty is to be in conference with the Master every 
day—and not merely once a day, but frequently each day, to 
such an extent that our audience with the Divine forms ‘‘the’”’ 
work of the day. Hence the “‘onus diei”’ of the theologians. And 
thus it would seem that to cut down on the time spent “‘in con- 
ference” because of other pressing occupations is to defeat the 
very purpose of our ambassadorship. 

As a matter of fact, as we all know the efficacy of prayer, why 
not apply it to the very work assigned to us—the salvation and 
sanctification of the souls committed to our charge? There is no 
better way of attaining success in our life-work than the proper 
recitation of the Divine Office. This St. Leonard of Port Mau- 
rice realized when, in attempting to reform the clergy of his day, 
he first of all sought for priests who would simply say their Office 
with attention and ordinary devotion. To-day we complain of 
leakage in the Catholic Church, of indifference on the part of the 
laity to any definite Catholic Action. The very best means of 
reclaiming the wandering sheep of our fold and of keeping a firm 
grip on those we have is to‘draw down daily upon them the 
showers of heavenly graces that are ours for the asking. ‘You 
ask and you receive not, because you ask amiss.” 

One of the chief worries of any priest in charge of a church or 
an institution is the financial question. ‘Next to the grace of 
God,” an excellent churchman has said, ‘‘nothing is so important 
for the salvation of souls as money.”” We can never pay off the 
debt by prayer alone, I grant youthat. But whilst making every 
human effort that is possible, why not leave the rest to God? 
Rather than spend worried days and sleepless nights wondering 
how we are going to “meet the interest,’’ why not go before the 
Dispenser of all goods, with Breviary in hand, realizing that, for 
our particular parish, this is to-day’s official act of adoration and 
supplication. He has constantly admonished us in the Gospels 
to ask, to seek, to knock at the door of Heavenly Resources. 
Why not take Him at His word? In any event, we certainly 
would be foolish to shorten our time with Him, in order to spend 
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some additional hours in the highways and byways seeking 
human aid. 

In brief, a general recommendation would be this. Weare the 
workmen in this particular field. There is our task. Let us face 
it manfully. It is not so terribly long or difficult. Even under 
all the new labor codes, our lay brother in the world must work six 
hours a day to earn his honest wage. At most, the Divine Office 
will demand an hour and a quarter of our time. Where is the 
priest who cannot before God devote seventy-five minutes of 
his day to the principal work of his life? If there is such a man, 
let him ask and obtain a dispensation from this ecclesiastical 
obligation. He well deserves it. But I doubt if even Diogenes 
could find one such cleric in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. Therefore, in fine, instead of compressing the Roman 
Breviary to fit into the odd moments of a hurried priestly life, it 
would seem more worthy of our calling at least to make the ef- 
fort to re-arrange our daily routine so as to find time for the most 
important thing in our lives. And thus I proffer the following 
suggestions which have proved very helpful to those who have 
given them fair trial. 

(1) Devote a definite and fixed time of every day to saying the 
Office. Time yourself for a few days in saying the various parts. 
At the very most, it will take thirty-five minutes for Matins and 
Lauds, twenty-five for the Little Hours, and fifteen for Vespers 
and Compline. There you have an hour and a quarter in all. 
Thus, for example, before beginning Vespers determine with 
yourself to spend fifteen minutes at this particular sitting. For 
a few days you will, as a result of several years of rushing, finish 
ahead of time. Penance yourself by simply holding the good 
book till the time is up. Gradually you will find yourself breath- 
ing more easily and naturally as you recite the Psalms. The mad 
haste will disappear. You will soon read the Breviary as you read 
the newspaper—quietly and with a mental calm. 

(2) Obtain some helps for a better understanding of the Psalms. 
Let us hope that some day the Church will place in the hands of 
the priests the Psalterium juxta Hebraicam Veritatem that St. 
Jerome has so ably rendered into intelligible Latin. But by that 
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time we will all, please God, be chanting the Divine Praises ac- 
cording to the Psalterium Beatificum. In the meantime there 
are not so many dreary stretches. By far the majority of the 
Psalms are easy to understand, as to the wording. And for the 
actual sense we have only to turn to the many commentaries 
offered for our aid. Among the most practical we find ‘“‘The 
New Psalter,” by L. C. Fillion, $.S., which arranges the order of 
the Psalms exactly as we find it in the Breviary, with the Latin 
on one side and the English on the opposite page. With this 
book at his side for a few months a priest can readily become 
familiar with the meaning of all the Psalms. 

(3) A pencil in hand isa great help. To jot down in the margin 
the occasion of a Psalm, to note a particular verse that appeals 
to us, to mark the division of a Psalm that has a definite turn of 
thought—these little things serve to recall our attention and to 
make it a work of intellectual interest. 

(4) The recitation of the Divine Office in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament has done more to restore the atmosphere of 
prayer than anything else. Of course, it is not always possible. 
But our Holy Father, Pius XI, in recently enriching this practice 
with indulgences realized full well that the very act of faith this 
exercise entails would gain for any priest those actual graces so 
necessary if we are to “do always the things that please Him.’’ 
Furthermore, saying the Office in church, either in the sanctuary 
or in the pews, will save us the many distractions that seem to 
drag out the burden to endless lengths, when we say it at anyone’s 
beck and call. This may call for courage that is above human 
respect, but our whole priesthood demands just that. 

(5) Let us have a particular intention for each day of the week. 
Some of the liturgical publishers have an excellent little sheet 
which can be slipped into the Breviary, and which gives very 
helpful suggestions as to our own needs and those of the faithful. 
This takes just one moment of time before beginning the Office of 
the day, but it pays interest one hundred-fold. 

(6) A slight pause should be made between each verse of a 
Psalm. Here is the real bugbear. We must rush, gasping, dash- 
ing to the finish line. Why? God knows! Just habit; though 
we might suspect that the Prince of Darkness may have his foot 
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on the accelerator here, so constant and so universal is the in- 
fraction of the—I shall not say liturgical, but even mental— 
speed limit. In each verse there is an asterisk, indicating a 
pause in the meaning. A slight pause here and a definite stop at 
the end of the verse would open up a whole new world of interest 
and devotion. 

And thus it does seem possible to shape our schedule to fit the 
present form of the Divine Office. Even with a “tabloid Bre- 
viary’’ there would soon be the same complaint, because such a 
means of relief would not clear up the condition of the patient. 
It would only serve as an injection in the arm; another would 
soon be needed. On the other hand, if we courageously set our 
hand to the plow, determined to turn out a neat and clean-cut 
furrow, we shall forget the drudgery in our efforts to perform a 
creditable and efficient job. One verse of a Psalm said with even 
external attention by a humble priest in an obscure village church 
is more important in God’s sight and more helpful to the world 
at large than all the political and commercial conventions ever 
held. 

The difficulties alleged against the present arrangement are 
not insurmountable. Latin need be no obstacle. The vocabu- 
lary of the Breviary is very small. The number of such oddities 
as ‘‘coenomyia”’ or ‘“‘mons coagulatus’’ does not reach the hundred 
mark, and, with a pencil jotting, could soon become familiar 
landmarks. Any Douay version will reveal the word itself to us, 
and oftentimes, we must confess, the King James Version will 
clear up an obscure passage of the Gallican Psalter. As to the 
objection that ‘repetition takes all life and attractiveness out of 
them,’’ I think we need only recall the very reason that Pius X 
had in mind in reforming the Breviary, namely, that the whole 
Psalter might be recited once a week. Furthermore, repetition 
need not ‘kill’ a prayer. Every morning we stand at the altar 
and repeat the same ten or twelve sublime prayers that form the 
Canon of the Mass. Each new day can bring new riches to us, 
as, for example, when bending low in adoration we give utterance 
to the inspiring words of the ‘‘Supplices te rogamus.’’ The 
freshness of devotion is in no wise lessened when at the “‘little 
elevation’? we bespeak unto the Eternal Father “‘all honor and 
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glory,” simply because we uttered those same words yesterday 
and the day before. 

Therefore, let us not seek to relieve the strain by curtailing our 
meed of prayer, but rather let us be honest with ourselves and our 
God by restoring this Officium to its proper place in our lives. 
The banker who would relegate the time and attention he be- 
stows on finance to.some hurried moments of the evening, when 
he is already worn out and fatigued from other interests, would 
very soon be in the red. Prayer is the reason of our existence as 
priests. The Holy Sacrifice ranks first, but the Divine Office is 
its canonical complement. It not only supplies our Morning 
Prayer in Prime, our Night Prayer in Compline, but it opens our 
lips and raises our hearts to God ‘“‘septies in die.’”’ And if it de- 
mands a rather considerable share of our waking hours, that is 
just what the Church intends. Each Hour reéchoes the Oration 
of the Mass, and thus even in every individual priestly life we 
have the clean oblation ‘‘ab ortu solis usque ad occasum”’ (Mal., i. 
11). All that is required is that we devote to it, definitely and 
faithfully, the time needed to recite it intelligently. Every priest 
knows that the obligation of the Divine Office must never inter- 
fere with the administration of the Sacraments. On the other 
hand, no one is obliged to forego the necessary time for eating or 
sleeping in order to fulfill this ecclesiastical precept. But while 
allowing all due consideration for these and similar extreme cir- 
cumstances, if other things claim our attention they must be 
boldly relegated to second place, be they such apostolic works as 
preaching, teaching, or church-building. The house of God needs 
much time and attention, and we are its keepers. But let us not 
forget that Our Father’s House is a House of Prayer first of all, 
and our very first duty is to ‘“‘be about Our Father’s business.” 








First the Foundations 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


The Editors of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW kindly 
suggested that a few short articles, or indeed Notes, should be 
written on some of the less obvious results of the Eucharistic 
Congress at Buenos Aires last October. In doing this, I recall 
that messages were daily broadcast to the United States, and 
that many distinguished North Americans, like Archbishop 
Glennon and Mr. J. Scott, said what they felt appropriate; so I 
shall try not to repeat what they transmitted, so far as I can help 
it. 

We premise two facts: first, that no one was more astonished 
than residents of the Argentine itself at the superb success of the 
Congress; and second, that no one was more determined than 
they that it should be only a beginning, or more conscious that 
the steady, even monotonous, work was to begin after it. 

Now, why was the Argentine so astonished? Judging from 
letters received before the Congress and conversations during it, 
I concluded that religion was at a low ebb in the republic; that 
men at any rate had become “‘indifferent,’’ and had in reality 
very little faith of any sort, and that those who still believed were 
paralyzed by human respect. This is putting it strongly; but in 
a short article one must dispense with a good many qualifications. 
And indeed I could not put it more strongly here than it was put 
to me. 

But in one sense the Congress disproved the allegation. The 
response of all, men especially, was tenfold what could have been 
expected—literally, for 40,000 particles had been consecrated for 
the men’s midnight Communion, whereas 400,000 were needed: 
that Procession was described as the Funeral March of Human 
Respect. It will often have been related how man after man was 
let through the police cordon to go to confession on the damp 
grass or curbstone. 


How explain this? One priest said to me epigrammatically: 
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“The laity have not lost their faith; but the clergy had lost con- 
tact with the laity.”” I quote the words textually: they are not 
mine. I do not wish to slander the Argentine clergy, for whom 
I have a true admiration; but one after another said to me some- 
thing of the same sort, and they were brave enough not to put 
down the ecclesiastical indifference of so many of the laity merely 
to precocious immorality or to corrupt politics. 

Now, one might make an historical survey, displaying reasons 
why such loss of contact could occur. Its chapters might be: 
the corruption of Spanish rule before the revolutions ending in 
Independence; the unpreparedness of the new Republics for 
self-government, issuing into a series of upheavals and further 
revolutions during which neither layman nor cleric had a true 
chance; the easy opportunity, on the other hand, given to un- 
scrupulous forces like Freemasonry; again, the total insufficiency 
of the clergy for the task set by the enormous distances of the 
Argentine, its thinly scattered population, and its lack of proper 
roads; and finally, the subjection of Church, as a rule, to the 
State. But that is past history. We require to see what is 
happening now, and has happened within, say, a generation and 
a half. 

The Argentine has developed enormously, because Europe 
needs toeat. Its development has, therefore, been a commercial 
one. What that development has been can be symbolized by 
the development of Buenos Aires itself, of which an immense 
acreage has been reclaimed from the river within 30 years. Soon, 
the heart of the town will be its center, and not its edge. Now, 
instruction in commercialism came largely from the United 
States and from England, and so—to mention two violently 
different topics—did the passion for athletics and the emancipa- 
tion of girls. These and other developments came by way of the 
influence of non-Catholic countries, and seemed, in short, sub- 
stantial, vital, important, but not due to the Church. Priests 
continued to preach, but they seemed alien to reality. This is 
crudely put: but I hold it is true to say that all that the Argentine 
prized as developmental, as significant, came not by way of 
Church or clergy, but sometimes even with the apparent disap- 
probation, or even scorn, or anyway suspicion, of them both. 
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I shall illustrate this by what I am surer of. I am writing this 
on board a ship whose officers are the last word in decency, 
friendliness, and forthcomingness in my regard. Yet, I know 
quite well—and in a sense it is true—that they feel they are doing 
the world’s work, and not I. Thus, when I say that recently I 
“flew the Andes’—‘‘flew” from Santiago to Panama—lI did not: 
I was flown. Other people thought out and carried out the tre- 
mendous enterprise of the Panagra. I sat helpless in an arm- 
chair having oxygen given to me. I am now “going” to New 
Zealand. But not at all: I am being taken there. All I do is to 
disgorge some cash, and to “‘catch’’ my boat—though I don’t do 
even that: it waits for me. Now, the non-Catholic (who cannot 
distinguish priest from parson save that he finds the former 
easier to get on with) feels in his heart that the “‘Cleric’’ is the 
“Incompetent.’”’ In showing us courtesy, he is really engaged in 
being kind to the priest. Only when very frank, will he own that 
he can’t quite see why the clergy should exist. To exhort men to 
a better life? Well, that is easy! Anyone can exhort! And 
anyhow, what does the cleric know of life, in that sense, save by 
hearsay? What does he see, when he disembarks at Panama or 
Marseilles? What doesn’t the average seaman, who has been 
making the ship move on which the cleric has sat placid, encounter 
during his night there? The upshot is, that the average English- 
man, anyway, just doesn’t “‘believe in” the clergy. This is indeed 
to have “‘lost contact.”” There must be something analogous in 
Latin lands, such as the Argentine, though I fancy that the Ar- 
gentine is the least truly ‘South American” of South American 
republics. 

It is, then, part of our job to convince the ordinary man that 
our existence is justified. We have to begin “from the founda- 
tions,’’ and these consist, so it seems to me, of the Ordinary Man 
—the ‘forgotten man,” if I might quote President Roosevelt’s 
phrase—and the things he can appreciate. The Congress had 
for topic to discuss: ““The Reign of Christ in Society.” I know 
that one can ‘‘preach Christ” in a sort of detached way: we may 
reiterate dogmatic truths and moral enactments as such, and trust 
that something supernatural may happen in consequence of our 
so doing—and no doubt it will, When has God ever played 
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false to the fidelity of even His stupidest servant? But, if a 
man is at A, and I begin 'to talk to him from Z—well, by a series 
of miracles of the Holy Ghost the gulf may be bridged, but it is 
clear that God does not even want us to rely on miracles as a 
sort of daily bread. Therefore, if a man is at A, let us start, asa 
rule, at B. Near enough for him to understand; yet a little fur- 
ther on than he is. 

I know a Wesleyan institution in London which has a chapel. 
From six to sixty men and women sit there nightly, tired out, 
looking at an illuminated cross, thinking vague thoughts about 
Christ. Why are they there at all? Because the institution 
asks no questions, but begins by giving its clients some food and 
a bath, and finding them a job. Its superintendent said to me: 
“If you would do what we do, you would get all our people: as 
it is, we get half yours.” And I know a Catholic soldiers’ society 
which confines itself to giving good example, so that men may 
take heart and go to the Sacraments. But it disdains mere 
hunting for jobs. Hence a lad, about to leave the army, who 
must have a job to live, but would starve however much he went 
to Holy Communion, seeks his job in some non-Catholic organi- 
zation, gets it, and leaves his gratitude there. 

It is then, as a mere method of practical success, necessary that 
we attend to the physical and intellectual—and in fine “‘natu- 
ral’”—element in life, if we are not to get out of contact. But 
better than this merely pragmatic motive is the dogmatic truth 
that a man is a “whole,” he is body-soul. It is not just his 
“soul” that is to be saved—‘“‘he’’ is to be saved; and there is 
nothing about him that is “merely” natural, or anyway is meant 
to remain so. He is meant to be supernaturalized, and so saved. 

Certainly it is true that the essential work of the clergy is to 
get men into heaven, by means (when possible) of the Sacraments. 
But what ‘Catholic Action” is trying to accelerate is—the Com- 
ing of the Kingdom on earth ‘‘as it is’’ already come, existent, in 
heaven. This does not mean exclusively the ambition that all 
men should “‘go to the Sacraments.”’ It means that the charity 
and justice that the Heavenly Bread implies and fosters should 
so triumph on earth that there be no more social sin. 

I sometimes shudder when I reflect on all the ways in which the 
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Catechism says that you can share in another’s sin. For example, 
here am I, profiting by all the luxuries that modern ships provide, 
and yet I think—nay, I know—that a great deal of the way in 
which the mercantile marine is run is unjust. So I definitely 
hold: not only because the Third Class, far more numerous than 
the First Class, has far less deck-space and cabin-room and yet in 
reality pays for the first, but because half the seamen of the world 
live in conditions necessitating a sub-human life. Meanwhile 
money made off them goes, not into the seamen’s well-being, but 
into the share-holders’ (not to mention the Company’s and its 
directors’) pockets. Enough to say that, if Catholics attend to 
that sort of thing, they will be doing a job by no means un- 
Catholic, for, if they also seek to help the seaman supernaturally, 
they will be attending to the whole man (a very Catholic thing to 
do), and they will be doing what carries conviction to the mind 
of the ordinary man, and they will be “‘believed in.” 

This first article, then, is concerned with the fact that the 
average non-Catholic simply doesn’t believe in the clergy, doesn’t 
want them, would hardly regret their absence, would not stand 
up for them if attacked by (e.g.) an atheist Government. But 
that is, because ‘“‘contact’”’ has been lost. But you cannot 
“make contact’’ if you begin where a mans not. Therefore, one 
should begin where he is, with what he can understand and 
rightly demands. Build up from the humble foundations of 
human nature, not down from chimneys hanging in the air. Such 
was, emphatically, one of the side-lessons of the Congress. 


(To be continued) 




















St. Augustine and the World of Nature 
By HucuH Pops, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 
III. St. Augustine’s Interest in Reptiles and Fish 


Augustine’s curiously observant mind was not confined to 
men, birds, beasts and insects; the reptiles too appealed to him. 
He remarks that “‘we can see for ourselves how the chameleon by 
a quick change varies the color of its body in accordance with the 
colors it sees.”! Julian the Pelagian had quoted the remark of a 
certain Albinus to the effect that “the crocodile is the only animal 
which can move the upper portion of its mandibles and that, while 
fire destroys everything else, it is a joke to the salamander.’”? 
Though the crocodile has now disappeared from Northern 
Africa,* mosaics unearthed from Hadrumetum and various cities 
of the North African seaboard show how common it must have 
been in Augustine’s time. The latter makes no remark about 
Julian’s crocodile, but as for the salamander, ‘‘to whom fire is a 
joke,’”’ well, he can see no greater difficulty in its resistance to 
the fire than in Aetna ever burning yet never consumed.‘ 

When treating of the powers of memory, which interested him 
so immensely, Augustine will not hear of the notion that reptiles 
have no memory, and refers sceptics to the writings of people 
who have kept aquaria and “have noted many wonderful things” 
about fish. In fact, he adds that he himself has personally proved 
that fish have memories, and tells of the fish in a pool at Bulla 
Regia which are regularly fed and which fight for the food offered 
them, with the result that, “when people walk on the banks, the 
fish too gather in numbers and swim to and fro in expectation of 
food.”® In England we see frogs; but do we ever hear them? 
Hardly ever. But in Africa the “bellow” of the huge bull-frogs 
is a familiar thing, especially when rain is coming. It forms a 


1 De Trinitate, xi, 5. 

2 Contra Julianum, vi, 16. 

* But see Tissot, ‘‘Géographie comparée de 1’Afrique du nord,” I, 329, where he 
says that crocodiles still exist in the lakes of Mauretania. 

* De Civitate Dei, XXI, iv, 1. 

5 De Genesi ad litt., iii, 12. 
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sort of diapason to the storm. What better definition of a frog, 
then, could be framed than Augustine’s “‘loquacissima vanitas,” 
a ‘“‘talkative emptiness’ ?® 

He is astonished, too, at a fish’s capacity for swimming un- 
harmed amongst the rocks in a swirling stream, and quotes what 
was apparently a well-known adage, Piscis bonus, pis est fides, 
as though illustrative of this fact.’ 

In his De Genesi ad Litteram Augustine had concerned himself 
solely with the problem of the metaphysical constitution of the 
Universe; theories about its physical constitution do not seem 
to have interested him much at any time. He has heard, how- 
ever, of the atomic theories which were then current, but he has 
scant sympathy with them. “Grant that there are such things 
as atoms; grant that by their fortuitous concurrence they drive 
on and move hither and thither. Will it follow that by the same 
fortuitous concurrence these atoms make things, modify their 
form, give them definite shape, polish so as to make their colors 
gleam, endow them with a quickening soul? Surely, none of 
these things can be done save by the art of Divine Providence! 
But to realize that presupposes that a person is prepared to see 
with his mind rather than his eyes, and will ask his Maker to 
help him to do so.’”® 

The foregoing gleanings from Augustine’s writings will have 
served to show us something of his love for and interest in the 
animal world. If we turn now for a moment to his fellow- 
Africans, the people in whose midst he lived and worked and for 
whose salvation he was ever toiling, we shall see what a gulf sepa- 
rated him from them. They too were keenly interested in the 
fauna which teemed everywhere; but theirs was the fascination 
of the hunter. Nowhere do we find any hint that the animals 
excited any other interest in their minds. ‘“‘What are your in- 
terests?”’ asked the bishop in a sermon. ‘‘Eating and drinking, 
luxurious living, gaming and hunting. And what a crowd of 
evils follow in their wake! Of course, we know well that these 
things are pleasant. Who would question it? But the ob- 


6 Enarr. on Ps. Ilxxvit, i, 27; on Ps. xcv, i, 11. 

7 Sermo cv, 6. 

8 Ep. cxviti, 31; cfr. Ep. iti, 2, also Lactantius, Epitome, 36, and Origen, Contra 
Celsum, iv, 75. 
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servance of God’s law is a greater pleasure: “The wicked have 
told me of pleasures, but of none compared to Thy law!’ ’’ 

And this is fully borne out by the series of mosaics to be found 
on the stairway in the British Museum, as you go from the lower 
to the upper Egyptian Rooms. These hail from North Africa, 
especially from Carthage. Here we have hunting scenes depict- 
ing a stag, a boar and a leopard, while an ostrich is being driven 
into a net which, curiously enough, appears to be worked from a 
boat. Then come vivid pictures of a man on horseback lassoing 
a deer, of another rider and his hound in pursuit of a deer; in 
another picture the hound has a spiked collar, though at the mo- 
ment he is only chasing an innocuous hare. The fishing scenes 
are perhaps the most thrilling. In one we see an angler with a 
rod and line, fishing from a boat while a dolphin disports itself 
hard by; in another Nereus is riding on a triton, and has an escort 
of dolphins; in another we have a basket containing the angler’s 
“catch,” a fine bream, two octopuses and what is presumably a 
squid. 

These mosaics are but the scanty relics picked up by Nathaniel 
Davis some eighty years ago. But the innumerable mosaics 
preserved to-day in various museums of North Africa afford us 
glimpses of what a Carthaginian house of St. Augustine’s day 
must have looked like. For there we see pavements of what must 
in many cases have been private houses, pavements on which 
Augustine and his disciples may well have walked, pictures 
that were constantly before their eyes. In one, for instance, 
we have a huge octopus attacking two dolphins at once, while the 
packed crew of the good ship “Fortuna Redux’ with her ten 
oars look on. Another gives a picture of Jonas but—as always 
on the Mediterranean littoral—it is not a whale which ejects him, 
but a dragon armed with terrific teeth. Another flooring depicts 
Vergil composing his Aneid, the work Augustine loved so much 
and of which he used at times to read half a book a day; hard 
by the poet stands a figure bearing a tragedian’s mask. Then 
comes another fishing scene wherein the net is held up by corks 
and a dolphin has got entangled in it, while one of the netsmen 
has just been bitten by a crab. Once more we are shown a fisher- 


® Tract. in 1 Joann., x, 6, the Old-Latin version of Ps. cxviii, 85. 
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man’s “catch” for the day—or more probably for the night, as 
he has a huge conger eel, while a big fish, wonderfully drawn, 
is seen slipping out of the basket. This fisherman by the way 
was no dry-fly expert, for he carries a trident for spearing his prey; 
cherubs look on as they ride by on dolphins. The most realistic 
picture of all, however, is one of a crocodile which has succeeded 
in getting a donkey half-way down his throat, while the animal’s 
masters were otherwise engaged; on discovering what is happen- 
ing they rush up and fasten ropes round the donkey’s legs, and 
proceed to tug with all their might; meanwhile a hippopotamus 
looks on in the most supercilious fashion. What value the ass 
would have been when rescued, it is not easy to guess. Among 
the many animals depicted are hares and panthers, eagles and pea- 
cocks, with of course the inevitable centaur. These are all drawn 
with amazing fidelity despite the unhandy material (mosaic) 
which was employed. Nor are portraits of men and women want- 
ing. We have mentioned the picture of Vergil, but Ganymede, 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius, Faustina, and last but not least the 
Good Shepherd, are also depicted.?° 

As for the gaming referred to by St. Augustine, there is to be 
seen cut in the rock at Timgad (the ancient Thamugadi) what 
may perhaps have been a gaming-table. This bears the inscrip- 
tion :!! 


~ VENARI §, LAVARI 
= < 

= LUDERE Z RIDERE 
— 

5 O 

© OCCEST © VIVERE 


10 These and many other mosaics may be seen in various publications, for example, 
in the ‘‘Musée de Tebessa”’ (ed. Gsell, 1902), the ‘‘Musée Lavigerie’’ (ed. Delattre, 
1899), the ‘‘Musée de Philippeville”’ (ed. Gsell, 1898), the ‘‘Musée de Sousse”’ (ed. 
Gauckler, 1902), etc. 

11 Given in Boisvillard, Timgad, pp. 20-21. 

12 Presumably, ‘‘This is a duck.” 








A Question of Justice 
By M. V. Ke ty, C.S.B. 


Is manual labor entitled to an equal financial remuneration with 
intellectual occupation? Is an unskilled laborer employed in an 
automobile factory entitled to the same yearly salary as a uni- 
versity professor, a lawyer? 


Custom is very much against the supposition—custom every- 
where, invariable custom. Is there, however, any well-founded 
justification for the custom? Or has the custom continued to 
prevail simply because men engaged in intellectual pursuits have 
always been in a position to exact a greater remuneration than the 
laboring man? That they have always been in such a position, 
no one will dispute. The only question left is this: have they 
taken advantage of this favorable position in which they found 
themselves, or have they after a disinterested and impartial ex- 
amination of every claim and circumstance affecting themselves 
and others, wisely and equitably reached a decision as to the 
financial remuneration to which each form of activity was re- 
spectively entitled? 


By a goodly number a higher salary is claimed for the profes- 
sional man on the ground that years of outlay and exertion were 
necessary to make him a professional man. If this can be ad- 
mitted at all, it would allow him an additional financial remunera- 
tion sufficient to make up for this outlay. Just this and no more. 
If it were made up for at the end of ten years, he would, on this 
ground, be obliged to accept the wages of a laboring man for the 
rest of his days. 


But is so much as this really to be admitted? Upon whom fell 
the expense entailed by those years devoted to study? A great 
deal of it upon the country at large; public funds contribute no 
small part to the education of every professional man. Then, 
what is not supplied by government disbursements is usually 
borne by the young man’s parents, not by himself; and only in 


the exceptional case are the parents remunerated later on from 
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his earnings in his professional career. Ordinarily parents ac- 
cept this burden as an obligation due to children, just as in the 
case of another son they are willing to advance the capital neces- 
sary to establish him in a business or provide him with a farm and 
farming outfit. None of these considerations entitle the future 
professional man to a larger financial return because of the outlay 
entailed in fitting him for his future career. 

But, it is also argued, the professional man gave years as well 
as expense to qualify himself for his future position. Very true, 
but where was the laboring man during the corresponding years 
in his life, say from fourteen to twenty-two or twenty-three? 
If not at school, he was probably working long hours for a very 
meager return in the form of wages. There was nothing particu- 
larly enjoyable in the experience. In the matter of leisure, 
pastimes, amusements, dress, interesting occupation this world 
was probably according him much less than comes to the aver- 
age student. Why not argue that the laboring man in after life 
is entitled to a higher salary than his professional brother because 
of the harder work, the longer hours, the less interesting occupa- 
tions of his youthful days? To say the very least about it, there 
is a calculating coolness in that member of society upon whom his 
country has spent large sums for his personal improvement and 
advantage, whose student years have been spent amidst the ex- 
citements of football, the never-ending round of social occasions, 
the thrill of recognition in social circles, etc.—and who, when all 
is over, will exact of society at large or the government funds of 
his country a continued splendid financial remuneration, while 
his less fortunate brother, who during the same years was given 
nothing but a perhaps disproportionate share in the fruits of his 
own daily toil, must for the remainder of his life look for nothing 
but the lowest scale of financial return. 

What the advocates of handsome fees and salaries for the 
educated seem to overlook entirely is the possibility of any re- 
ward other than financial. This apparent inadvertence is all the 
less excusable when we recall the purposes of education, advanced 
invariably and everywhere. Do not college presidents insist 
that education is its own reward? Is not the student taught in- 
cessantly that it must be beneath him to envisage money returns 
as a motive for application to study or for making himself an 
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educated man? Over and over he is required to understand that 
the enlightenment, the culture, the avenues of interest opened up 
are prizes to be treasured beyond any material benefits which 
money can buy. What education makes him, not what salary 
it will secure for him, is the only result worthy of his serious ef- 
forts. Is there a college professor or secondary school teacher 
in the land who would not disdain to advocate anything different? 

Governments everywhere are unstintedly generous to educa- 
tional institutions. Private individuals who have amassed great 
sums become actuated with the same spirit. Does anyone for a 
moment claim that the purpose of all those richly endowed uni- 
versities and colleges is that their several alumni may demand 
higher salaries than their less favored fellow-citizens? 

Taking all the above into consideration, I can see no other con- 
clusion tenable than the right of the man engaged in manual labor 
to a higher salary than a professional man. The wages and the 
material comforts he can procure are positively the only return 
the laboring man gets out of his long hours of toil. Usually his 
work is uninteresting, gives little if any pleasure, is very often 
fatiguing and positively disagreeable. Compare this with the 
pleasure of study, the captivating interest, the excitement and 
relieving distractions incidental to the life of the professor and 
professional man. In addition to all this, society recognizes 
him; he has a social position; he has entrée to promotions; honors 
come his way; his wife and family are given a standing, enjoy a 
distinction, which the many covet in vain. In ways almost in- 
calculable the educated man is receiving returns which never 
come to the laborer. 

In defense of the man of intellectual occupations, it may be 
argued that his manner of life and his position in society impose 
expenditures to which the working man is not obliged. As far 
as this is the case, it goes without saying that he must be remun- 
erated accordingly. The question is, however, how many of 
these supposed liabilities are essential to his occupation, and how 
many have been made necessities artificially by the unwarranted 
claims of those enjoying them? Is there any reason in the world 
why the factory-workers’ family should not have all the advan- 
tages accorded the sons and daughters of physicians and lawyers? 
Is the laboring man’s family not entitled to the same opportuni- 
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ties of attending school and college? Rather can it be claimed 
that, since the educated man can personally contribute to his own 
childrens’ education, greater schooling advantages should be 
afforded the laboring man’s children. 

No one surely will deny that the laboring man’s wife and 
children are entitled to hygienic surroundings, material comforts, 
cultural associations, dress, recreation, amusements, etc., alto- 
gether on a level with those claimed for the professional man’s 
family. All things considered, it might be difficult to say wherein 
the professional man’s financial needs are really greater. 

True, we are accustomed to see the professional man, the 
business manager, the superintendent, in a dwelling much more 
expensive than can be afforded by the ordinary laborer. We 
see him driving a more expensive car, having more leisure for 
golf, club life, and other luxurious pastimes. We see his family 
with means to spend on travel, on the enjoyment of summer re- 
sorts, on winter resorts, etc. Is there any reason to suppose 
that, as far as the actual need for such is concerned, there is really 
any difference between their case and the case of the working 
man and his family? The former indulge in these because 
financially they are in a position to do so, the remuneration 
allowed for their services makes it possible; the latter are de- 
prived of all these because financially they are not in a position 
to have them, the remuneration allowed for their services makes 
such things impossible. This seems to be the whole story. 

If the arguments here put forth are unsound, it would be inter- 
esting to hear just wherein the unsoundness lies. If, on the con- 
trary, they are sound, if the position taken is reasonable, a great 
question in ethics immediately looms up. The surgeon presents 
a bill of $100 or $200 for an ordinary operation; his services of a 
few hours can be paid for by nothing less than a month or two 
months of hard labor on the part of the patient. A lawyer’s 
charge of $1000 for appearing in court one day is not unknown. 
For a few minutes’ attention to the details of an order for goods a 
merchant demands a margin of profit sometimes reaching into 
the hundreds. What about all these? Is there no reason to 
fear that these and similar demands are nothing but sheer in- 
justice—in fact, plain, unquestioned stealing? 








Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Removal of Non-Permanent Pastors 


A removable pastor can be removed from his parish for a just 
and grave reason, as explained in Canon 2147. In the case of the 
removal of religious pastors, the precept of Canon 454 is to be 
observed (Canon 2157). 

The distinction between the office of an irremovable or perma- 
nent pastor and a removable one is a matter of an honorary title 
rather than of greater ecclesiastical rights. In the preceding 
issue of this REVIEW we saw that a permanent pastor may be re- 
moved with the prescribed summary process, not only for those 
reasons specified in Canon 2147, but also for other reasons which 
make his ministry in the parish harmful or at least inefficacious. 
The only judge for the actual existence of a grave reason for the 
removal is the Ordinary, whose decision is final, though the pastor 
may, after he has been removed, take recourse to the Holy See, 
stop the appointment of a new pastor, and make the Ordinary 
submit the process of removal to examination by the Holy See. 

As to the reasons for removal, they are practically the same for 
both classes of pastors. Though the law calls the ordinary pas- 
tors removable, they are not removable ad nutum (1.e., at the good 
pleasure of the Ordinary). The Code favors stability of office in 
the care of souls in order that the pastor may know his parishion- 
ers and their special spiritual needs, and that he, being appointed 
to stay there, may take an interest in building up and developing 
and perfecting the parish. In countries where the material af- 
fairs of the parish are taken care of by others than the pastor, his 
permaneuacy in office enables him to perfect the organization of 
the parishioners and to devote his time to directing and instruct- 
ing them so as to make them efficient to conquer influences ad- 
verse to religion and make them firm and fervent in the practice 
of their faith. In the United States, where the whole care of 
getting the means necessary to maintain the parish buildings and 
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all that is connected with it, rests with the pastor and the people 
of the parish, it is evident that more can be accomplished by the 
pastor who is permanent than by one who is in charge today and 
may be changed tomorrow. In the United States the pastors 
were for many years considered as assistants of the bishop, who 
could freely move them from the parish as he saw fit. Even so, 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 strongly urged 
the bishops not to make use of their right to transfer or remove 
pastors without grave reasons and without regard to the merits 
of the pastors. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1886 
decreed that at least some of the parishes in each diocese should 
have irremovable pastors. The Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, to which the dioceses in the United States were then 
subject, decreed in 1887 that even in the removal or transfer of 
removable pastors the canonical process for removal was to be 
observed, if the removal was to be made for reason of offenses or 
violations of disciplinary regulations, but that no process need to 
be observed if removal took place for other reasons. 

In 1910 the Decree Maxima Cura of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion demanded the cancnical process for the removal of all pastors, 
permanent and removable. After this, the question was pro- 
posed to the Holy See whether in the United States the process 
of the said Decree was required for the removal of pastors who 
had not been appointed as permanent pastors. The answer was 
that the process was not required, but that the removable pastors 
could be taken out of their parishes at the discretion of the bishop. 
At the same time the bishops were warned not to remove them 
except for grave reasons and “‘habita ratione meritorum’’ (Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, 1915; Acta Ap. Sedis, VII, 378- 
382). 

After the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law, it remained 
doubtful whether all parishes in the United States had become 
canonical parishes by the very fact that the Code had become the 
law. Since the Code does not admit of quasi-parishes except in 
countries subject to the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
it seemed that all the removable rectorships in the United States 
had become canonical parishes. Speaking of canonical parishes 
in Canon 454, the Code says that not all pastors have the same 
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stability or permanency; those who enjoy greater permanency 
are called irremovable pastors, those enjoying lesser permanency 
are usually called removable pastors. Again, we read in the same 
Canon: ‘“Those who are appointed as the proper rectors for the 
administration of a parish should remain permanently in office. 
This rule, however, does not forbid the change of any pastor, pro- 
vided the rules of law are observed.”’ In spite of the apparent 
clearness of the law of the Code, considerable doubt persisted in 
the minds of many bishops and priests in the United States as to 
whether the parish system as established by the Second and Third 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore had been abolished by the Code of 
Canon Law. The matter was submitted to the Holy See, and on 
September 26, 1921, the Committee for the Authentic Interpre- 
tation of the Code answered that the parishes established by the 
bishops before the promulgation of the Code became ipso facto 
canonical parishes, and that no decree of erection was necessary 
but only the definition of the territorial limits and the appoint- 
ment of a pastor to take charge of such territories. The general 
rule of the Code demands that the dioceses be divided into parishes 
with a definite territory over which the pastor is to have parochial 
charge. In towns and cities with a large number of Catholics and 
several parishes, the territory of the individual parishes will 
naturally be small; in the rural districts it will be large, embrac- 
ing perhaps several counties. In any case, the Code wants boun- 
dary lines for all parishes. The only exception necessary be- 
cause of the very nature of the case are the language parishes. 
The declaration of the Committee did not speak of those parishes, 
but the Code recognizes them as parishes, though for the erection 
of new ones it prescribes that the Ordinary consult the Holy See 
(Canon 216, §4). 

Religious Orders and Congregations which have parishes must 
with the consent of the Ordinary appoint one of their priests as 
pastor. Such a pastor is, in virtue of Canon 454, §5, removable 
at the discretion of the Ordinary and of the Religious Superior. 
Both authorities have the right to remove the religious pastor 
independently of each other, and neither the one nor the other is 
obliged to give the reason or prove the cause for which he wants 
the pastor removed. 
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First Step: Invitation to Resign 


If the Ordinary believes that there exists one of these causes 
for removal, he shall paternally admonish and exhort the pastor 
to resign the parish, declaring the reason which renders his minis- 
try in the parish harmful or at least inefficacious (Canon 2158). 

If the pastor does not answer the invitation within the days 
fixed by the Ordinary, Canon 2149 applies. If he replies that he 
refuses to resign, he shall state his reasons in writing, which the 
Ordinary for the validity of the proceedings must discuss with two 
of the examiners (Canon 2159). 

In the removal of permanent pastors the first step (viz., the in- 
vitation to resign) cannot be taken without first consulting two of 
the synodal examiners; in the removal procedure of removable 
pastors the Ordinary need not consult the examiners before he 
issues the invitation to resign. The Ordinary must inform the 
pastor of the reason for which he requests him to resign; other- 
wise, the priest could not defend himself. The time within which 
the pastor is to answer the invitation to resign is to be specified 
in the Ordinary’s letter. If the pastor neglects to answer within 
the specified time, and the Ordinary has proof that the pastor re- 
ceived the invitation and that he could have answered within 
that time, he can at once issue the decree of removal. 

If the pastor replies that he refuses to resign, he is to state the 
reasons for his refusal. Evidently those reasons consist in deny- 
ing the cause for removal alleged in the Ordinary’s invitation to 
resign. Since a mere denial of the facts underlying the cause for 
removal does not accomplish anything, the pastor will have to 
prove that the reason for removal is not substantiated by facts, 
and he may need some witnesses to prove what he asserts. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for the Ordinary to summon and ex- 
amine the witnesses presented by the pastor for his defense. 
Though Canon 2159 does not mention witnesses in connection 
with the defense of the pastor, it is evident that in some cases he 
would not be able to defend himself properly unless he is permit- 
ted to present witnesses. 

Whatever has been alleged by the pastor and the witnesses in 
his defense is to be submitted by the Ordinary to two synodal 
examiners, who together with the Ordinary are to discuss the 
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matter. This discussion is required for the validity of the pro- 
ceedings. 
Second Invitation to Resign 

If, after hearing the examiners, the Ordinary does not judge the 
reasons advanced by the pastor to be legitimate, he shall renew 
his paternal admonitions to the pastor, and threaten him with 
removal, if he does not of his own accord resign the parish within 
a proper period of time determined by the Ordinary (Canon 
2160). 

The whole procedure is administrative rather than judicial. 
If the Ordinary, after discussion of the defense presented by the 
pastor, is of the opinion that the welfare of the parish demands 
the removal of the pastor, he is to repeat again the invitation to 
resign and fix the date by which the pastor is to resign his parish, 
threatening him with forced removal if he does not resign. 


Decree of Removal 

After the lapse of the specified term, which may be prolonged 
by the Ordinary at his discretion, he shall issue the decree of re- 
moval. The Ordinary is obliged to provide for the resigning or 
removed pastor according to Canons 2154-2156 (Canon 2161). 

If the pastor does resign, there is no need of a decree of removal, 
but merely of a declaration by the Ordinary that the parish is 
vacant because of the resignation of its pastor. If the pastor does 
not resign after the second invitation, the decree of removal can 
be issued as soon as the time set for the answer expires. Canon 
2161 speaks of a prolongation of the time set for resignation or 
removal in the second invitation. It is not clear from the Code 
what purpose this prolongation has. We surmise that under 
certain conditions the Ordinary may grant the prolongation for 
another hearing of the pastor, especially if some new circumstances 
have developed which change the whole aspect of the question of 
removal (e.g., discovery of concerted action on the part of a few 
parishioners who unjustly maligned the pastor before the Ordi- 
nary). The rules concerning the provision for the removed pastor 
are the same as those governing provision for a removed perma- 
nent pastor (cfr. Canons 2154-2156, discussed in last month’s 
issue). 
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Recourse to the Holy See against Removal 


If the pastor resigns, he has no right to take recourse to the 
Holy See concerning the loss of his parish. If he refuses to re- 
sign and the Ordinary issues the decree of removal, the pastor 
may within ten days from the notification of the removal take re- 
course to the Holy See. When the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council declared that the recourse to the Holy See spoken of in 
Canon 2146 was to take place within ten days from the notifica- 
tion of the decree of removal, it also stated that the one taking 
recourse must inform the Ordinary that he has taken this step 
(January 12, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 162). 


Procedure in the Transfer of Pastors 

If the good of souls necessitates the transfer to another parish 
of a pastor who is administering his parish satisfactorily, the 
Ordinary shall propose the transfer to the pastor and persuade 
him to consent to the change for the love of God and the welfare 
of souls (Canon 2162). 

In this process there is question of transferring a pastor who 
is not to be removed because of some offense or because of viola- 
tions of disciplinary regulations, or because of the fact that his 
ministry in the parish has become harmful or at least inefficacious, 
but there is question of transferring a pastor who is managing 
the parish satisfactorily. The promotion to a bigger and better 
parish, if done with the consent or at the request of a pastor (in 
fact, any transfer with the consent of the pastor), can be done for 
any just reason (cfr. Canon 193, §2). The transfer even to a 
better and more desirable parish of a pastor who is unwilling to 
be moved must be done according to the formalities of Canons 
2162-2167. 

Transfer of Irremovable Pastors 

The Ordinary cannot transfer an irremovable pastor against 
his will, unless he has obtained special faculties from the Apostolic 
See. 

A removable pastor, however, may be transferred even against 
his will, if the parish to which he is to be transferred is not of a 
greatly inferior rank, provided the following Canons are observed 
(Canon 2163). 
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In the preceding Canon it was stated in general that the Or- 
dinary who desired to transfer a pastor should request him for 
the love of God and the welfare of the new parish to assent to the 
transfer. Canon 2163 goes into detail, and distinguishes between 
the transfer of irremovable and removable pastors. If the title 
of irremovable pastor means anything, it should give greater 
security of permanency in office. That permanency is ensured 
to the irremovable pastor by the Code so long as he satisfactorily 
discharges the duties of his office. He is in reality an irremovable 
pastor, and cannot be transferred against his will. The following 
Canons in reference to forced transfer apply to removable pastors 
only. 

Forced Transfer of Removable Pastors 

If the pastor does not yield to the counsel and persuasion of the 
Ordinary to accept another parish, he shall explain his reasons 
for refusal in writing (Canon 2164). 

If, notwithstanding the reasons stated by the pastor, the Or- 
dinary desires to make the change, he must for the validity of the 
action hear two parochial consultors on the reasons advanced by 
the pastor, and discuss with them the circumstances of both the 
parish from and the parish to which the pastor is to be moved, and 
the reasons which make the transfer of the pastor either useful or 
necessary (Canon 2165). 

The clause in Canon 2163—‘‘a removable pastor may be trans- 
ferred against his will, if the parish to which he is to be trans- 
ferred is not of a greatly inferior rank’’—is important in the mat- 
ter of transfer of pastors. It amounts to a punishment or a de- 
motion if a pastor is transferred to a greatly inferior parish. If 
he has done his duty in the parish which he now holds, he should 
be rewarded rather than penalized by transfer to some delapi- 
dated parish. It is difficult to know just what is meant by a 
“parish of a greatly inferior rank.” A large city parish may in a 
certain sense be far superior to a small country parish, but if that 
city parish is in very heavy debt or has tottering buildings which 
will require large sums to put the parish plant into proper condi- 
tion, and if the treasury is practically empty, how does such a 
parish compare with a small country parish which is in perfect con- 
dition and out of debt or nearly so? Of the two, the smaller 
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parish is undoubtedly more desirable. Which then is of higher 
rank, from which point of view should the higher rank of parishes 
be figured? There is nothing in the Code to answer these ques- 
tions, unless one come to the common sense conclusion that, all 
things considered, the smaller parish is the more desirable one 
under the circumstances. A pastor who has worked faithfully 
for years to get his parish into satisfactory condition both spiritu- 
ally and materially, and has had the desired results, would natu- 
rally feel that he is being punished rather than rewarded if he were 
transferred to a bigger but heavily burdened parish where harass- 
ing care and anxiety stare him in the face day by day. If aman 
is willing to make the special sacrifice and assume the heavy bur- 
den, he does indeed deserve praise, but to force him against his 
will to give up a good parish and force him to take a bankrupt 
one is not fair to the man who has done his duty as a priest and 
pastor. It is certain from the Code that, if the transfer amounts 
to a punishment rather than a promotion, the pastor who has 
done his duty in the parish which he holds cannot be transferred 
against his will. 

If, after consultation with the parochial consultors, the Ordi- 
nary still believes that the transfer should be made, he shall repeat 
the paternal exhortations to the pastor to accede to the wishes of 
his superior (Canon 2166). 

If the pastor nevertheless refuses to resign, and the Ordinary 
still desires to make the transfer, he shall command the pastor 
to move to the new parish within a specified time, informing him in 
writing that the parish which he now holds shall ipso facto become 
vacant on the expiration of the term specified. If this period 
elapses without results, the Ordinary shall declare the parish 
vacant (Canon 2167). 

Generally speaking, a peaceful settlement of all ecclesiastical 
affairs is preferable to litigations and recourse to higher authori- 
ties. However, peace at any cost is not always logical or reason- 
able, for to the inferior it may mean the sacrifice of his rights and 
an utter dependence on the arbitrary will of his superior, an im- 
possible condition of life. Both superior and inferior have rights 
and duties. While the inferior has the duty to obey according to 
the laws of the Church, the superior may not arbitrarily violate 
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the rights which the same law gives the inferior. If then, in the 
matter of transfer of pastors, the pastor honestly believes that he 
has a right to stay in his parish and objects to the transfer, and 
if the Ordinary is just as sure that he has the right to change him 
in a given case, the law does require the pastor to obey when the 
peremptory orders to move on a certain day have been given, 
but that does not settle the question of the pastor’s right. He 
can take recourse to the Holy See for the defense of his right. 
In reference to the transfer of pastors to other parishes, the 
question was raised whether the transferred pastor must undergo 
an examination before he can take charge of the new parish. The 
reason for the question is the general rule of the Code in Canon 
459, §3, that the Ordinary should subject the man to be appointed 
as pastor to an examination before himself and the synodal ex- 
aminers. The Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code answered on June 25, 1932, that if the pastor is trans- 
ferred at the request of the Ordinary according to Canons 2162- 
2167, no examination is required for appointment to the new 
parish. If the pastor himself requests to be changed to another 
parish, he must make the examination, unless the Ordinary to- 
gether with the synodal examiners judge him qualified for the 
new parish. The concursus prescribed by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore for the pastorate of irremovable parishes 
has been abolished by the Holy See at the request of the Hier- 
archy of the United States (Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
June 24, 1931; Decree notified to the local Ordinaries by Letter 
of the Apostolic Delegation, August 1, 1931; cfr. THz HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW, November, 1931, XXXII, 189). 











Magnalia Dei: Sermons and Nature Study 
(Concluded) 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


There is one phase of modern biology that is full of rather strik- 
ing examples that can be used to illustrate the meaning of charity, 
and charity is the basis of all religion. The scientists empha- 
sized for years the struggle for life as a basic truth in biology, so 
that men have come to apply it as if it were an all-prevailing 
principle of activity among all living things. Even in humanity, 
it was said, there is a constant effort on the part of nature to elimi- 
nate the unfit, and men sometimes try to justify harshness in the 
treatment of their fellow-men by declaring that the struggle for 
existence is the law of life, and if the weaker go to the wall it is 
only in the course of natural evolution. 

The struggle for life, however, except under conditions of 
stress and strain, occurs but very little within species, though 
different species prey on one another. On the contrary, every- 
where the observant student of nature finds mutual aid as a 
wonderful principle of life. Fraternity, charity in the best sense 
of the word, care for the young and the weaklings—all these are 
manifested everywhere in nature among the smallest and the 
largest of the animals. Nearly everywhere one finds a readiness 
on the part of members of the same species to be helpful to one 
another, and though the law is not absolute and has exceptions, 
it carries with it a number of precious lessons for man. 

Among men themselves competition and the struggle for ex- 
istence have never brought out the best qualities of the race, but 
have only allowed certain individuals, exaggeratedly developed 
in one or a few qualities of human nature, to triumph over their 
fellows and get the better of them, because they are “‘men of one 
idea.”” On the contrary, the gradual development of the great 
principles of democracy originated from combinations of men and 
from the sacrifices which they made in the interest of mutual aid 
and helpfulness. The guilds of the Middle Ages represent very 


well what can be accomplished by mutual aid. Wars, on the 
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contrary, represent how much destruction can result from the 
principle of the struggle for existence. The successful warriors 
have been able to create and foster a sentiment of admiration for 
themselves and their work which has constantly hampered man- 
kind in the course of its development. 


The Mystery of Immortality 


For many people the Resurrection is one of the mysteries of 
religion that seems most difficult to understand. In our day 
loss of faith is attributable to doubt about this mystery more 
than anything else in the minds of ordinary people. The body 
dies just as the animals do, and it would seem as though that 
might be the end of man just as it is of the animals. Indeed, a 
favorite expression of scientists at the present time (at least of 
those who have been brought up without any serious religious 
training) is that our origin and our destiny are just those of the 
animals. That man should be immortal while his body is so 
very mortal, and above all that there should be question of an- 
other existence under much more glorious conditions than man 
has enjoyed here, seems to many people in our skeptical age only 
one of these pleasant myths which man adopts to make him ap- 
pear more important to himself than he really is—one of those 
flattering unctions that we lay to our souls because all of us have 
an inborn repugnance to the idea of extinction. 

And yet it should not be hard to believe in resurrection to a 
more glorious state than that we are in, for there are many sym- 
bols of it in the life around us, and some of them are very striking 
and complete. When the trees put off their leaves in the Fall, 
and appear in all their winter bareness and lifelessness, it would 
seem as though there was very little promise of their ever living 
again. The stark, rude outlines of tree branches against the 
winter sky in late January or February remind us of death or of a 
skeleton. Yet, what is more familiar than the flush of green at 
the ends of the branches when the springtime comes, bringing the 
buds and finally the unfolding of the leaves in all their radiant 
beauty? If it happens to be a tree like the dogwood or any 
of the other trees which flower in the spring, what a glorious sight 
is presented! New glowing life has come into what was appar- 
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ently so dead, and another year of fullest existence is just about to 
begin. 

There are even more striking symbols than this of the resur- 
rection, and not only the poets but the philosophers and the 
scientists have called attention to them. All the flying insects 
(so many of which in their winged state are such beautiful things) 
go through three stages, one of which is a close representation of 
death and the grave. The caterpillar, for instance, having eaten 
his fill and lived his brief crawling life, spins himself a cocoon, 
wrapping himself, as it were, in his shroud and lying motionless 
for days or sometimes for weeks or months or even years; and 
then he hears the call of life and comes out as a glorious butterfly. 
All of the insects go through that cycle. The seventeen-year 
locust lies in the earth absolutely immobile until the call of the 
seventeenth spring. Mystery of mysteries! Where and how is 
the succession of summers and winters recorded? If there is 
anything in the world that would seem least likely to be the pre- 
liminary stage of one of the beautiful butterflies, it is the un- 
seemly caterpillar. And yet it is almost true that the uglier the 
caterpillar (above all, the more sordidly commonplace-looking), 
the more beautiful the butterfly it becomes. Dante used the 
story of the caterpillar and its destiny to emphasize the lesson 
that some men seem not to realize that they are to have anything 
more than a crawling stage, and thus confine their interests to 
the crawling period. 

An old missionary among the Indians here in America is said 
to have wondered how he would convey to the Indians the idea 
of the resurrection. He wanted to make it clear to them that 
they arose again from the dead with the same bodies and exactly 
the same persons that they had been, and yet he wanted to con- 
vey a hint also of the fact that their bodies would be glorified. 
He wanted to express that idea by a single word, just as resurrec- 
tion conveys to us a whole series of thoughts. Needless to say, 
it was no easy task to find a word in the Indian language that 
would express all this. One day the good missionary, having 
found a butterfly chrysalis, brought it home with him and showed 
it to the Indians. They all told him that, of course, a butterfly 
would come out of it in a few days. Sure enough the butterfly 
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did, and having learned from the chiefs what they called that 
event in their tongue, he used that word for the resurrection. 
When years elapse between the time when the larva buries itself 
after having eaten its fill and the moment when it emerges as a 
butterfly, then the symbol of the resurrection thus presented is 
very striking indeed. 

As for immortality itself, what could be more suggestive than 
the fact that matter, which seems so perishable, really cannot be 
destroyed? You can modify it substantially, but not materially 
—that is, insofar as itis matter. Why then should it be wonder- 
ful if the personality of man should endure? Is it possible that, 
while mind is so superior to matter, matter should always survive 
in an altered form and mind should perish? 


Animal Instincts and Purpose in Life 


The instincts of the insects furnish many opportunities for 
pointing out the existence of a purpose in life. It has become the 
custom during the past generation to minimize the meaning of 
purpose and design in the world of living things around us. We 
must not forget that to no inconsiderable extent this recent state 
of mind was a reaction against an over-accentuation of the purpose 
of things on the part of some who did not understand their natural 
history well enough to be able to state it veridically. This mini- 
mization, however, of the argument from design has reacted 
against modern evolutionists, so that now it is very clear that one 
of the most important arguments against any such process as 
evolution by natural selection is to be found exactly in the fact 
that this can never explain the presence of almost innumerable 
instincts as they are found in the world of animal and especially 
insect life around us. 

A proper employment of some of this material in sermons would 
be intensely interesting, and would serve to show that theology 
and biological science go hand in hand. Clergymen familiar with 
the facts could reaffirm and corroborate the argument from de- 
sign for the existence of God, and probably no argument has more 
force than this for the ordinary man in the street. There need 
be no fear of being unscientific in this regard, if one only follows 
good authorities. Fabre, the French entomologist, whose works 
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have been translated into English in the last few years, is full of 
most interesting material of this kind, and he is constantly call- 
ing attention to the fact that only the existence of a Supreme 
Architect of the universe, and of a Providence that cares even for 
the smallest of His creatures, could possibly explain the occurrence 
of these marvellous adaptations of means to ends in living things 
that cannot themselves be presumed to have worked out these 
adaptations. 

Fabre points out very strikingly, for instance, that one of the 
most important discoveries in modern mathematics was what is 
known as the logarithmic spiral. Jacques Bernouilli, to whom 
geometry owes this magnificent theorem, asked that the figure of 
it should be engraved on his tomb as one of his proudest titles to 
fame. As the logarithmic spiral unwound reproduces itself, 
Bernouilli placed beneath the figure the inscription: Eadem 
mutata resurgo (Though changed, I rise again the same as I was). 
It is easy to understand the suitableness of this inscription and the 
figure that accompanied it, for modern mathematicians recognize 
it as a great discovery. Yet, one of the spiders makes a web that 
follows exactly the lines of this logarithmic spiral, and, as Fabre 
says, everywhere else in life we find that the curves of things 
follow exactly the lines of the curves that have been studied by 
great mathematicians. No wonder he concludes his account of 
the spider with the expression: “And this universal geometry 
tells of a Universal Geometrician whose divine compass has meas- 
ured all things.” 

Fabre does not hesitate to say that ‘‘chance’’ plays no part in 
the genesis of the instincts. He even pokes great fun at the pre- 
sumption that the accidental occurrence of certain coincidences 
is capable of producing definite adaptations of means to ends. 
He says that it is very unfortunate that such expressions as 
“Granting that,” “Supposing that,” “It may be,” ‘“‘Nothing need 
prevent us from believing,”’ ‘‘It is quite possible,” were ever al- 
lowed to creep into the scientific treatment of carefully made ob- 
servations. He is quite sure that the bee did not acquire by 
accident its power to make cells for its honey that at once are the 
strongest containers, occupy the least space, and take the least 
material; somebody must have planned it. It is not the bee, and 
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it is not nature with a capital N, unless that means nature’s God; 
it must have been some reasoning power. 


Science and Faith 


The really great scientists, like Fabre and Pasteur, have been 
deep believers, and their knowledge of science has only served to 
deepen and strengthen their faith. Hence, it is not hard to find 
in the writings of the most distinguished scientists even of recent 
generations (not always necessarily Catholics) examples which 
may be used to decided advantage to illuminate and confirm faith. 
Lord Kelvin, the greatest of physicists at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, declared that science demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a Creator. Michael Faraday was as devout a believer 
in all the mysteries of religion as any dear old-fashioned nun; 
yet, he was perhaps the greatest scientific genius of the nineteenth 
century in the English-speaking world at least. His works have 
many quotable passages in this regard. 

One has not far to seek to find passages of the same tenor in 
other great scientists. The most striking example I can think of 
at the present time is to be found in the writings of Clerk Max- 
well. This distinguished Englishman was looked upon as pos- 
sessed of one of the most penetrating intellects of the nineteenth 
century. He became professor of experimental physics at Cam- 
bridge in 1871, and, though he spent but eight years there, he 
deeply influenced English scientific thinking for a full generation 
after his time. Professor Guthrie Tait did not hesitate to say 
that Maxwell “‘has taken the first grand step towards the dis- 
covery of the true nature of electricity.’”” Ever since, he has been 
considered as having laid firm and deep the corner-stone of much 
of our most important knowledge of physics. ; 

Maxwell was deeply religious. He has been spoken of as 
“throughout his life a stern foe to all that was superficial or un- 
true. On religious questions his beliefs were strong and deeply 
rooted.” It is, therefore, not surprising that he found evidence 
for the existence of a Creator everywhere in the work that he was 
doing and did not hesitate to say so. Perhaps the most striking 
expression of all that Clerk Maxwell permitted himself is with re- 
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gard to the atoms: he finds the type of what is best in man in 
every minute portion of the universe, planted there by the Cre- 
ator just as surely as they are in His highest beings, because they 
represent the most precious qualities of His own nature as they 
are reflected in the creation that He called into existence: “‘They 
(the atoms) continue this day as they were created, perfect in 
number and measure and weight, and from the ineffaceable char- 
acters impressed on them we may learn that those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement, truth in statement, and justice 
in action, which we reckon among our noblest attributes as men, 
are ours because they are essential constituents of the image of 
Him who in the beginning created not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which heaven and earth consist.’’ 


Clerk Maxwell and the Struggle for Existence 


Clerk Maxwell dwelt on the selfishness that characterized much 
of the materialistic thinking of our day, and said that there was 
absolutely no justification for it in science as he knew it, or in 
Nature as he had observed it. He had ventured to put into verse 
form some of his thoughts in this matter, probably in order to 
popularize it and bring it down to the level of ordinary people. 
He emphasized the fact that to let other people alone—‘‘nor love 
them nor hate, nor care for their fate’’—seemed to be the maxim 
of a great many people, who thought that the idea of the struggle 
for existence contained the secret of life. 


So what though the world may run riot, 
Still playing at catch-who-catch-can, 
You may just eat your dinner in quiet 
And live like a sensible man. 


But for Maxwell this did not constitute the solution of the 
mystery of existence. His ideas are all the more interesting be- 
cause in his day the struggle for existence was looked upon as the 
keynote of biology, and no scientist was supposed to doubt it. 
What Maxwell found in nature, however, was altogether different 
from this, and everything was bound together in such a way as 
to make coéperation and mutual helpfulness mean ever so much 
more than the struggle for life. All the biologists have now come 
to recognize how important is mutual aid, but Maxwell had 
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worked out the idea for himself from what he saw among the 
minute portions of matter as he was engaged in studying them at 
this time. Here is his versified account of it: 


In Nature I read quite a different creed, 
There everything lives in the rest; 

Each feels the same force 

As it moves in its course, 

And all by one blessing are blest. 

The end that we live for is single, 

But we labor not therefore alone; 

For together we feel how by wheel within wheel 
We are helped by a force not our own. 

So, we flee not the world and its dangers, 
For He that has made it is wise; 

He knows we are pilgrims and strangers, 
And He will enlighten our eyes. 


Here then are some thoughts suggested by the letter from my 
very dear friend, the dean. Naturally, it would be impossible 
to compress even into an extended series of articles all that may 
be suggestive or useful, rather than erudite. Nature is just 
filled with processes of life and physical laws that proclaim the 
Creator as the heavens do. Kant said the two greatest myster- 
ies were the starry heavens above and man’s conscience within. 
Now that the moral law and its existence are called into question, 
what better argument could there be in its appeal to the ordinary 
man than the existence of laws all around us that tell of a Law- 
maker and Providence? 











St. Ursula’s Company: 1535-1935 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Today we Catholics, clergy and laity alike, take the Catholic 
Sister very much for granted. We know roughly that more than 
60,000 teachers, dedicated to God in the religious life, are recruited 
from over 300 congregations of women. These devoted teachers 
give their lives to the work of Catholic education with no thought 
of turning therefrom until advanced age or physical incapacity 
unfits them for the work. Year after year they care for the intel- 
lectual and moral formation of over 2,000,000 Catholic children 
of our land. 


Was it always thus? Have consecrated women been thus dedi- 
cated to the work of education since the early days of the Church? 
When we seek an answer to this question, we are perhaps surprised 
to find that our religious teaching orders trace their descent to the 
work of a devout religious woman who lived and toiled only four 
centuries ago. It was on November 25, 1535, that Angela Merici 
officially established St. Ursula’s Company in the Lombard town 
of Brescia. Within a generation, at the urgent request of St. 
Charles Borromeo, the Ursulines established a Company in Milan. 
“This house of the Ursulines in Milan,” writes Sigrid Undset, 
“‘was doubtless the first of those homes for Sisters of an Order, 
those congregations of women, which after the Reformation con- 
tributed so enormously to the life of the Church. All the congre- 
gations which arose later—hospital Sisters, Sisters who nurse pa- 
tients in their homes, those who undertake visiting, teaching and 
missionary work—are in a way descendants of St. Angela Merici’s 
family.” 

The Company of St. Ursula was a religious order founded by St. 
Angela Merici for the sole purpose of educating young girls. It 
was the first teaching order of women established in the Church, 
and has adhered strictly to the work of its institute. Many 
changes and modifications have been made from time to time in 


accord with the demands of a particular work or particular cir- 
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cumstances. But St. Angela’s daughters have never deserted the 
work to which they were dedicated by their founder. Their ex- 
ample has been an inspiration to the successive founders of re- 
ligious orders of women consecrated to the work of Catholic edu- 
cation. The words of Pius VII, in the Bull of the Canonization of 
St. Angela, form her best epitaph: ‘‘She instituted a society of 
maidens, which, like to a rose in early spring, has filled the Church 
with virtue’s sweetest odor down to the present day, and with the 
help of God, it will go on through future ages.”’ 

Angela Merici was born on the first day of March, 1474, near 
Lake Garda, a short distance outside the little town of Desen- 
zano in Lombardy. Her father, Giovanni Merici, came of a long 
line of tillers of the soil who had resided on the ancestral lands for 
many generations. He and his ancestors were industrious, hono- 
rable, stout-hearted men whose love of the soil survived the fre- 
quent ravages committed in turn by swarms of grasshoppers and 
hostile armies. During the early part of the life of our Saint, the 
fertile fields of Lombardy were often the battleground of the con- 
tending armies of Venice, Spain, France and Germany. Yet she 
lived with her family in peace and contentment. Three elder 
brothers died at an early age, and she had only the companionship 
of her two sisters. She induced her elder sister to join her in fre- 
quent prayer and penitential exercises. Her parents discovered 
that she was in the habit of getting up at night to pray, kneeling 
on the cold stone floor. They praised her for her piety but, with 
the approval of the parish priest, discouraged her in the practice 
of such exercises. Her father, a devout man, read frequently to 
his young children from the pages of Holy Scripture, the Lives of 
the Saints, especially the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. 
Angela learned to love the Saints of God, and, as the years ad- 
vanced, highly resolved that she too would serve her Lord and 
work in the service of her King. 

The peace and serenity of her happy home was broken by the 
death of her father when she was but fifteen years of age. Within 
a short time her mother and her elder sister also died. In the 
crisis thus brought upon her she gave proof of that ability to ar- 
range and organize the work of others that was characteristic of 
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her in her life work. A maternal uncle took Angela and her 
younger sister to his home in Saio. Here Angela prevailed upon 
her sister to leave home and seek a hut in the mountainside where 
they might live after the manner of the ancient anchorites. The 
uncle overtook them, and easily convinced Angela of the dangers 
threatening a young maid and a little girl alone in a cabin by the 
roadside. The two sisters returned, in obedience to their uncle, 
and henceforth led their religious life as they pleased in his home. 
They devoted themselves to prayer and to the domestic tasks of 
the household. ‘In so doing the two sisters preached,’’ says the 
Bull of canonization with sound medieval sense, “‘as they could 
never have done in the desert.”’ 

The germ of the idea of her future work came to Angela in her 
humble life at Salo. We must not think that she was here living 
the life of a recluse. Far from it. Her contacts enabled her to 
study the current of political and religious thought. She learned 
at first hand the intellectual and the moral dangers that faced the 
rising generation. War and pestilence should have forced men 
to take refuge in the things of God, but religious apostasy and the 
revival of paganism carried men away from God. The knowledge 
of the world that Angela acquired by living at Salo gave her, 
under God’s grace, that rare insight with which years later she 
prescribed the supreme remedy for the many ills of the world. 

The death of her younger sister brought a new sorrow into her 
life. With her uncle’s permission she now returned to her former 
home, where for some ‘years she spent herself in spiritual exercises 
and works of charity—feeding and clothing the poor, nursing the 
sick, visiting those in sorrow. She had no thought as yet of the 
great work for which she is now chiefly remembered. Her life at 
Desenzano, where she dedicated herself with a woman friend to 
voluntary poverty, furnished the germ of the idea that afterwards 
found fruition in the Company of St. Ursula. Angela sought ad- 
mission into, and after proper probation was enrolled among, the 
Tertiaries of St. Francis. Her object, says her biographer, was to 
obtain their spiritual privileges, especially that of frequent Com- 
munion, as the reception of the Sacraments was at the time a rare’ 
occurrence. She practised many more austerities and penances 
than were prescribed by the Rule under which she placed herself. 
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In the design of God she was chastening herself for the work that 
lay before her. 

Conscious of a call to serve Christ as His spouse, she felt at the 
same time that a convent was no home for her. Through long 
nights of prayer she sought the direction of Almighty God. The 
presentiment of something to be accomplished pursued her. God 
finally vouchsafed enlightenment in a vision accorded her after the 
death of her friend and companion. In this famous vision of 
Brudazzo her dead comrade appeared among a company of virgins 
and thus spoke to Angela: ““You must know, Angela, that God 
sends you this vision to tell you that before you die you will have 
founded a company in Brescia, a company of virgins such as 
these.” 

Twenty years were to elapse before Angela actually put into 
execution the project that was forming in her mind. The vision 
of Brudazzo seemed to put the seal of divine approval on her plan. 
She continued her charitable ministrations in the many branches 
of what we now term “social service.”” She and the increasing 
number of virgins that gathered about her devoted themselves 
henceforth to the religious instruction of little girls of the neighbor- 
hood as their main task. It is perhaps a mistake to call this loose 
association the company of which the prophetic voice spoke in her 
vision. But the germ of her great idea was there. She began to 
understand that the purpose of her destiny was to be accomplished 
without the consecration of the cloister, by her as ‘a nun without 
the protection of the convent walls, without a home in which she 
could live under a spiritual mother, in community with spiritual 
sisters.” 

The fame of the work of Angela and her companions spread far 
and wide. Her uncertainty in regard to her finished plan did not 
interfere with the steady progress of the work. Peace between 
the city of Brescia and the French King and the good offices of a 
staunch friend, Caterina Patengola, who offered her house as a 
home, made it possible for Angela to take up residence in Brescia, 
the city named in her vision. Soon after, another friend provided 
a couple of little rooms in which Angela lived for ten or twelve 
years after 1517—sometimes alone, sometimes with one other 
solitary woman. Personal penance and social service constituted 
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her life. The theatre of her activities was not confined to Brescia; 
frequently she passed quickly on errands of mercy to Castiglione, 
to Cremona, and other neighboring cities. The Duke of Milan in 
a personal interview urged her to take charge of all poor relief in 
his city. 

Seeking to obtain some light from God as to His Will for her, 
she made (1524) a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The ways of 
God are wonderful. On the way she was struck blind, but con- 
tinued her journey to the Shrine of Christendom and spent her 
time in meditation unbroken by the joy of seeing the places made 
sacred by Our Lord’s presence. On the return journey her sight 
was miraculously restored. Landing at Venice, she was received 
with great acclaim. The people of Venice pressed her to remain 
among them, offering her the post of director of charities, but she 
hastily returned to Brescia. In the following year she went to 
Rome for the Jubilee of 1525. Pope Clement VII, in a lengthy 
interview, detected the genius of his visitor and invited Angela to 
remain in Rome to supervise the local charities. She refused be- 
cause of her conviction that God had other work for her to do. 
No doubt she confided to the Pope her plan for establishing a com- 
pany of virgins dedicated to the religious instruction of little girls 
and the preservation of home religious life. 

Angela had not determined the final form of her work; in fact, 
it is the distinction of her foundation that it had no final form. 
In her uncertainty there was no surcease of labor. She and her 
holy women associates gradually came to place the main emphasis 
on the religious instruction of little girls. Angela was clear as to 
her own task; her purpose was to effect the religious rejuvenation 
of the family through the careful instruction of the little girls, the 
home-builders of the future, the mothers of the next generation. 

This work of religious instruction became the more necessary 
as the new heresies from the north penetrated to Lombardy. 
Shortly after her return from Rome, Angela was able to submit to 
the new bishop of Brescia, indeed a kindred spirit, the names of 
the first twelve fellow-workers who had joined her. But she took 
no step towards formal foundation at this time. Heaven saw 
fit to spur the holy woman in a series of visions. An Angel witha 
scourge in his hand reproached her for her delay; then appeared 
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the person of Jesus Christ reprehending her. Angela begged for- 
giveness and promised to do the will of God in her regard. In 
another revelation St. Ursula with her companions appeared, com- 
mended the proposed work of Angela, and bade her proceed. 

Thus spurred to action, the holy foundress of the Company of 
St. Ursula gave finished form to her Rule, and called upon her 
companions to adopt it. Finally, on November 25, 1535, the 
Feast of St. Catharine, the final step was taken; all the ladies of 
the band attended Mass, received Communion, and formally 
consecrated themselves to God in obedience, virginity, and morti- 
fication, according to Angela’s Rule. With the simple formality 
of the registration of their names, the Company of St. Ursula 
began its career. The Company was placed under the title and 
patronage of St. Ursula, illustrious martyr, leader of virgins, and 
tutelary Saint of the famous medieval seats of learning. 

The work of Angela bears comparison with the better known 
work of Ignatius Loyola. They were contemporaries. St. Ig- 
natius and his followers took their first vows in Paris, 1534; one 
year later the Company of St. Ursula was formally founded. 
“These two noble souls though unknown to each other,”’ writes 
Villambrosas, “‘passed identical judgment upon the needs of the 
Church and society at that deplorable epoch. The two adopted 
the same means, attacking the evil at its head—Ignatius for the 
moral and intellectual education of boys, Angela for the Christian 
and domestic training of girls. Both chose for their device ‘to 
the greater glory of God.’ Both fulfilled the task with wisdom 
equal to their virtues.” 

In the retrospect of various pronouncements by Popes and his- 
torians we are best able to evaluate the work of Angela. Salva- 
tori notes that Angela and Ignatius Loyola both fixed their at- 
tention upon preparing youth ‘‘against the torrent of vices and 
errors which through Calvin and Luther were then infecting the 
Church.” In according St. Angela the honor of a universal feast 
(1861), Pope Pius IX spoke of her as a lily among thorns, insti- 
tuting a company of young girls whom she longed to preserve from 
the “fast-spreading, seductive errors of Luther and Calvin.” 
Pius IX drew the attention of the entire Church to Angela’s reme- 
dial work as a pattern in withstanding ‘‘the spirit of the modern 
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world singularly inflamed with hatred against Christian society, 
and efforts to corrupt the morals of women, especially the young.” 
Pope Benedict XV, in 1917, reminded the Ursulines of their tra- 
ditional task ‘‘to form the minds and hearts of young girls, so as 
to make them one day mothers of families that are truly worthy of 
their Christian profession.” 

Angela did not establish a cloistered order. Her idea of a com- 
pany of women joined together in the observance of her Rule and 
dedicated to the work of teaching religion to children and little 
girls was an answer to a definite need of her day. Both the 
children under instruction and the virgin candidates who joined 
her in her work needed the Company she founded. The finger of 
God is here. The number of women who could not or would not 
marry and yet felt no call to the cloister increased year by year. 
Constant wars thinned the ranks of young men and impoverished 
families. But few families could provide suitable dowries for 
marriageable daughters. Angela became an instrument in the 
hands of God to give a field of activity to the tremendous power 
for good of God-fearing virgins and widows. Living in the midst 
of their families according to her Rule, they became the leaven 
of families, of provinces, of the Church. Through the instruction 
of children they stemmed the rushing paganism of the Renaissance 
and the mad maelstrom of the Reformation. 

After the death of Angela furious disputes raged regarding the 
final form her Company was to take. The forces favoring a 
cloistered Order won the day. In this no violence was done to 
the plans of the saintly founder. She had provided easy ma- 
chinery for any needed revision in her Rule and Institute; her 
plan permitted any change demanded by the circumstances of the 
time and sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. We have noted 
that the Ursulines were conventualized by St. Charles Borromeo. 
After the destructive violence of the French Revolution, the Ur- 
sulines in France emerged after 1815 as a Roman-approved Con- 
gregation with the statutes of the ancient monasticism, but with 
only episcopal and partial enclosure. The power to alter, change, 
and to make new statutes is a fundamental part of the teaching 
idea of Angela Merici. This elasticity makes the Primitive Com- 
pany of St. Ursula, the Conventualized Ursulines of St. Charles’ 
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time, and the Ursuline Nuns professed under simple vows with 
partial episcopal enclosure, just three historic forms of Angela’s 
Institute. This elasticity made it possible for her Institute to 
survive the vicissitudes of the ages and to serve as the prototype 
of the religious teaching communities now laboring so fruitfully 
in all corners of the Lord’s Vineyard, especially in the parish 
schools of the United States. 

The Feast of St. Catharine, November 25, 1935, will mark the 
fourth centenary of the formal establishment of the Company of 
St. Ursula. The significance of this work is worldwide. Not only 
Catholicism but civilization owes St. Angela Merici a great debt. 
She set herself a tremendous task: to renew the corrupt world. 
In the words of one of her daughters: “‘It is necessary to renew the 
corrupt world by means of the young people: children will reform 
the families, families the provinces, the provinces the world.” 
At first blush, the form of her Institute seems to imply an attack 
on cloistered virginity, but on second thought we find that it is a 
magnificent defense of virginity and the ideal of asceticism which 
the wave of new thought in her day was dragging in the mire. 
Just at the time that the heretical world was crying “‘Down with 
celibacy! Down with the cloister!” she proved that a cloistered 
virginity was possible by displaying to the world an uncloistered 
virginity. 

Let us conclude with the words of the learned daughter who has 
written her biography, Sister M. Monica, Ph.D.: ‘‘She was the 
first person who ever gathered women together in a formal or- 
ganization to teach girls; and this she did at a moment when the 
fortunes of the young girl in European society were at their lowest 
ebb. In pedagogical insight and method she outshouldered all her 
contemporaries by going straight to the psychology of the ado- 
lescent girl.”’ 











Answers to Questions 


Absolution from Censure of Persons Married before Protestant 
Minister 


Question: (1) With regard to ‘Confession and Absolution before 
Rectifying Marriage’ (HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, December, 
1934, p. 288), what if the Catholic party is under censure—say, ex- 
communication—for attempting marriage before a Protestant minister. 
Is the censure removed by the letter from the bishop or by the formula 
of absolution which follows after confession? In such a case, would the 
fact of the excommunication preclude the reception of the Sacrament of 
Marriage before confession? 

(2) Does the ordinary form of absolution suffice after the priest has 
received faculties in cases of reconciling Catholics who have incurred 
excommunication by marriage before a Protestant minister, or should 
the special formula “extra Sacramentum Poenitentie’’ be used? 

(3) With regard to the ‘‘Secret Baptism of Person on His Death 
Bed”’ in the same issue of the REvirw, the answer says: ‘“The general 
rule requires the profession before the priest and at least two witnesses.” 
Where does this rule appear in church legislation? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) If the Church urges the pastors to admonish the 
people to go to the Sacraments before entering upon the married 
state (cfr. Canon 1033), it is all the more necessary that those 
who are under excommunication for attempted marriage before a 
non-Catholic minister of religion should receive the Sacraments 
before their marriage is rectified in the Catholic Church. It is 
evident that those who receive the Sacrament of Matrimony in 
mortal sin commit a sacrilege and make a bad beginning in a 
state of life in which they need God’s assistance to live in truly 
Christian love and mutual codperation for their spiritual and 
temporal welfare. The priest who makes the arrangements for 
the rectifying of the marriage has to refer the case of excom- 
municated persons to his Ordinary, and usually the Ordinary him- 
self does not absolve the persons but grants faculty for absolving 
them. 

(2) The absolution from the excommunication is usually 
granted by the ordinary form of absolution. In a notorious case 


of marriage before a Protestant minister in which great scandal 
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was given by defying the rules of the Church, the Ordinary could 
insist on absolution in the external forum. Ordinarily that is not 
done, but absolution is granted by means of the ordinary form of 
sacramental absolution. 

(3) In reference to the two witnesses at the absolution from 
heresy when the same is granted in the external forum, as is done 
at the reception of converts into the Church, the following may 
be said. In the Instruction of the Holy Office of July 20, 1859 
(which prescribed the form of reception into the Church of 
converts from heretical sects), the witnesses are not mentioned, 
and that may be the reason why some of the authors who speak of 
the reception of converts from Protestant Churches do not men- 
tion it. Nevertheless, Canon 2314, §2, states: “The abjuration 
is made in juridical form, when it takes place in the presence of 
the local Ordinary or his delegate and at least two witnesses.” 


Record of Marriage Must Be Entered in Baptismal Record 


Question: As a pastor, I have had the following experience. We re- 
ceive requests for baptismal certificates often enough in view of marriage 
to be contracted. I wonder whether these marriages actually take 
place, for we never receive notification of the marriage having been con- 
tracted. Likewise, marriages are declared null and void for reason 
of some impediment, and this declaration of nullity should be recorded 
not only in the church where the marriage took place but also in the bap- 
tismal register of the parishes where the parties were baptized. Has the 
ruling in this matter been changed, or is it through oversight that the 
notification to the parishes where the parties were baptized is omitted? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer: The precepts of the Code of Canon Law in reference to 
this matter have not been abolished or modified. The Code of 
Canon Law is now in force since 1918, but we doubt whether all of 
its precepts will ever be put into practice everywhere in the 
Church. All laws, whether civil or ecclesiastical, seem to share 
the same fate, inasmuch as a large portion of the legislation never 
is put into general practice. The many papal decrees of the 
past which insist on some law passed before, bear witness to 
how difficult it is to get a large body of people scattered through- 
out the world to act uniformly according to rules laid down by the 
Supreme Head of the Church. Besides, there is the additional 
difficulty found in all human affairs that what is good and prac- 
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tical in one country may not be useful and applicable to people 
living under entirely different conditions; what is generally useful 
and practical in one generation may not suit in another generation. 
The disciplinary regulations, therefore, are of necessity subject to 
changes, and frequently before the legislator perceives the 
necessity of a change in the legislation the people have already 
made the change on their own initiative. The Catholic Church 
has of course a longer legislative tradition than any civil govern- 
ment, and the Church was always aware of the fact that times and 
circumstances are instrumental in affecting the habits of people, 
Wherefore, from ancient times the Church in her legislation has 
had regard to customs. Even the present Code of Canon Law 
has a short chapter on custom (cfr. Canons 25-30). 

Some rules of the Church are more important than others, and 
those which the Church considers of vital importance she will 
insist on with all her authority and will not permit them to go into 
desuetude. The recording of marriages in the baptismal records 
of the parties married is important especially in our days when 
some neglectful Catholics get so bold as to deceive purposely 
both the priest and the party whom they want to marry. Where- 
fore, it becomes necessary for the priest to employ all the pre- 
cautions ordained by the law of the Church. Canon 1021, $1, 
prescribes that the pastor get the baptismal record of the Catho- 
lics whose marriage he is to witness. Canon 1103 demands 
that the record of marriage, besides being entered in the matri- 
monial register of the church where the marriage took place, 
be entered also in the baptismal record. The pastor who wit- 
nessed the marriage, either in person or by a delegated priest, 
may send the record of the marriage to the pastor of the parish 
where the parties were baptized either directly or through 
the Chancery of his diocese. Marriages of Catholics or of a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic which are declared null and void, or 
which are dissolved by dispensation from the Holy See, are to be 
recorded as to their dissolution in the baptismal record, according 
to the precept of Canon 1988. If these rules are observed always 
and in all places, one source of deception by unscrupulous Catho- 
lics could be stopped in most cases. 
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The Prayers Prescribed for the Jubilee Indulgence 


Question: In the Apostolic Constitution ‘Quod superiore anno,”’ 
extending the Universal Jubilee Extraordinary to the whole world, our 
Holy Father ordains as follows: “In addition to the prayers which each 
one shall offer to God according to his personal devotion, it will be 
necessary to recite, etc.’’ Does this mean that in making the visits other 
prayers, besides those prescribed, are required for gaining the Jubilee 
Indulgence? By ‘‘other prayers” I mean ‘‘the prayers which each one 
shall offer to God according to his personal devotion.” 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There is no need of saying more than the prescribed 
prayers at each visit; they are of considerable length. The 
Latin sentence referred to reads: ‘“‘Preter eas supplicationes, 
que ultro pro singulorum pietate ad Deum admovebuntur,” 
and then follows the enumeration of the prescribed prayers. 
Besides the prayers which each one’s devotion may prompt him 
freely to offer to God, the Holy Father wants certain specified 
prayers to be said. The idea is that, even though one does 
perform some private devotion on his visits to the Church, it 
does not take the place of the prayers prescribed. In this the 
Jubilee Indulgence differs from the usual conditions for gaining a 
Plenary Indulgence, since the prayers at the visit to the church 
are specified; in the case of an ordinary Plenary Indulgence, 
which usually requires the visit to a church, the prayers to be said 
at that visit are optional, and they may be either mental or oral. 


Confessors of Religious Women 


Question: May a priest who has the faculties of the diocese, but is 
not appointed as confessor for Sisters, hear the confession of a Sister 
in the chapel of the convent wherein she is stationed? It is not a case of 
serious illness in which, according to Canon 523, the sick Sister may ask 
for any priest approved in the diocese. By declaration of the Pontifical 
Committee for the Interpretation of the Code (November 24, 1920) 
and Canon 522, any approved priest can hear their confessions in a 
church, public or semi-public oratory, or in any other place legitimately 
appointed for the hearing of confessions of women. Does this legisla- 
tion also hold for their own convents? Ifso, why should special jurisdic- 
tion be necessary for the ordinary and the extraordinary confessor of 
Sisters, when any priest may be called who has the faculties of the 
diocese? May chaplains of Catholic Institutions in charge of Sisters 
hear the confessions of any or all of the Sisters when the ordinary or 
extraordinary confessor does not come? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: In the question of confessors for Religious Sisters there 
is the difficulty of harmonizing Canons 876 and 522. Canon 876 
absolutely prescribes that for the hearing of confessions of Re- 
ligious Sisters a special jurisdiction is required, while Canon 522 
permits them to make their confession to any priest who has the 
faculties of the diocese for hearing the confessions of men and 
women if they confess in any church, public or semi-public 
oratory. It is certain that the chapel of the convent is such a 
semi-public oratory in which the Sisters (including those who 
are stationed in that convent) can make their confession to any 
approved priest who happens to be there, and it is immaterial 
whether the priest is the chaplain of the institution connected 
with the convent or whether it is any other priest who happens to 
be present. If that is so, our correspondent asks why there 
should be ordinary and extraordinary confessors. They are 
needed for the orderly spiritual guidance of the various com- 
munities, and for this reason the Holy See demands that the 
bishops appoint such confessors even for very small communities 
of Sisters. Besides the regular administration of the Sacrament 
of Penance for the communities of Sisters, the Church desires them 
to be free to avail themselves occasionally of the liberty to go to 
confession to any approved priest in the places mentioned above. 
A declaration of the Pontifical Committee for the Authentic In- 
terpretation of the Code interpreted the term ‘‘adeat” in Canon 
522, and said that a Sister may not only approach the priest who 
happens to be in a church or oratory but may even call him to 
make her confession (December 28, 1927; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 
61). 

To the question asked by our correspondent whether any priest 
who has the faculties of the diocese can replace the ordinary or 
extraordinary confessor who failed to come on the appointed 
day, the following may be said. If the priest happens to be in 
the church or oratory and some one or all of the Sisters of the 
convent want to go to confession, or if one Sister called for a 
priest and the others also want to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to make their confession, it seems they are free to do so. 
We are aware of the teaching of Vermeersch, Schaefer and others, 
who say that the superior of a convent has no right to call any 
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approved priest in place of the ordinary or extraordinary con- 
fessor to hear the confessions of the community when those con- 
fessors fail to come on the appointed day. Vermeersch (‘‘Theol. 
Moralis,’’ III, n. 486) does not hesitate to say that the confessions 
would be invalid. The Code of Canon Law wants the local 
Ordinaries to appoint confessors who may be called by the 
Sisters whenever they need them (Canon 521, §2). 


Who Can Bless the Stations of the Way of the Cross? 

Question: I have just built a new church on the foundations of the old. 
The former church had the Stations of the Way of the Cross, and the 
paper which is in the parish safe shows that they were erected by au- 
thority of the Ordinary of the diocese. I have read that the blessing of 
the Stations is reserved to the Franciscan Order; in fact, the Roman 
Ritual has at the heading ‘Proprius Ordinis Minorum,” where it gives 
the ““Ritus erigendi stationes vie crucis.’”” There are no Franciscans in 
our diocese nor anywhere near it. How can I get the Stations blessed? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: The blessing is reserved, as the Ritual indicates, to the 
Order of Friars Minor. Formerly the Superior General of that 
Order had authority to delegate priests outside the Order to bless 
the Stations of the Way of the Cross. A Decree of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, March 20, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 170), re- 
voked the faculty to delegate priests outside the Order. The 
Code of Canon Law in Canon 349, §1, grants the bishops the 
faculty to bless the Stations, but a Decree of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, November 10, 1926 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 500), declared 
that they cannot delegate that faculty either habitually or in 
individual cases. The latest form of the faculties which the 
bishops receive from the Holy See does not contain anything 
about the Stations of the Way of the Cross. The bishops can get 
the authorization from the Holy See to delegate priests for the 
blessing of the Stations by applying to the Sacred Penitentiary, 
and that is the only thing that can be done, for nobody would 
expect them to travel about to erect the Stations in person. 

If a new church is built on the same plot of land as the old 
church, though the new one be larger than the old, the Stations 
of the old church can be transferred to the new one without a new 
blessing. If the: pictures do not suit the new church, but one 
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saves the wooden crosses and attaches them to the new pictures, 
there is no need of a new blessing, for representations from the 
Passion of Christ are not essential to the Stations; in fact, one 
may have a Way of the Cross without any pictures. If the 
crosses of the old Stations are not saved and entirely new Stations 
are to be put into the church, the formalities are very simple in 
case of churches that had properly erected Stations. All that is 
necessary is that a priest delegated either by the Superior of the 
Friars Minor (if a Friar is to do the blessing), or by the bishop 
(provided he has obtained the faculties to delegate), bless the 
new Stations. The delegation must for validity’s sake be given 
in writing. As we said before, the blessing of the Stations at- 
taches to the fourteen wooden crosses which are usually attached 
to the pictures. One could have the wooden crosses put on the 
walls of the church without the representations from the sorrowful 
Way of the Cross, as is indicated by the very rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual for the blessing of the Way of the Cross, for, when 
speaking of the blessing of the pictures, the rubric reads: ‘‘Deinde 
fit benedictio tabularum pietarum seu imaginum Stationum, si 


adsint.”’ 
STANISLAUS Woyrwobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Communications from Our Readers 


The Eternity of Hell-Fire 


Reverend and dear Editors: 

Since October I have been patiently waiting for a mature and ex- 
perienced American theologian to answer Fr. John A. O’Brien’s article 
entitled “Fr. Connell’s Ideas on Hell.’’ Since nothing has been forth- 
coming, I shall dare give my impressions of it although I am hardly out 
of my theological swaddling clothes. 

Fr. O’Brien says that Fr. Connell’s principle: ‘When for several 
centuries Catholic theologians have with moral unanimity held that a 
certain doctrine is an article of faith, Catholics are obliged to accept 
their decision,” can hardly be sustained by the facts of history. He then 
enumerates twenty points of doctrine (only a few of them, he says) 
taught unanimously by theologians for centuries which have since been 
rejected or reversed. 

First of all, I have my doubts whether Fr. O’Brien has studied the 
writings of all the theologians during these centuries to see whether they 
really taught these doctrines—a thing which would of course require an 
enormous amount of labor for only these twenty points! 

I suspect that he merely ‘‘feels’’ that all theologians for centuries 
have taught these points. For my humble part I would much prefer 
“merely to copy a real theologian,’’ a fortiori one representing a school 
of theology, rather than follow my “‘feelings.”’ 

Secondly, we must ‘‘insist’’ on the fact that it does not suffice that 
theologians agree on a doctrine to make it “de fide.’”” They must of 
course teach it as having been revealed. 

Let us look a moment at only two of Fr. O’Brien’s points. He says: 
“Until the time of Galileo, was it not the accepted teaching of faith 
that the earth is stationary and that the sun revolves around it?” 
Does not Fr. O’Brien know that theologians of the Middle Ages with 
St. Thomas at their head repeat that God has no intention of teaching 
the world scientific truths? Does he not know that St. Thomas ex- 
plicitly says that the doctrine claiming that the sun travels around the 
earth is only a scientific hypothesis, and that some day scientists may 
find another and better explanation of appearances? How then could 
St. Thomas possibly teach that this doctrine was ‘“‘de fide’? 

Again Fr. O’Brien says: ‘For centuries did not theologians teach 
that the world was created and developed in six natural days?’ Has 
Fr. O’Brien never read the Summa of St. Thomas, who in treating on 
this question puts on a par with the other opinion St. Augustine’s view 
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that these ‘‘days” represent various pictures of creation presented by 
God to the Angels? 

I suspect very strongly that we could thus go through aJl of Fr. 
O’Brien’s twenty points. With profound apologies I must say that 
from Fr. O’Brien’s article I seem to get the odor of the twenty-seven- 
year-dead corpse of Modernism and Americanism! 

If we need not accept the common teaching of theologians for cen- 
turies on an article of faith, what happens to the infallibility of the 
“Living” Church? From whom should the Church get its teaching if 
not from her theologians? From the opinions of the people? Sapit 
protestantismum! 

The whole difficulty about the eternity of hell simply comes from a 
misunderstanding—more or less excusable in the common people but 
unpardonable in a priest, a fortiori in a would-be theologian. 

In hell God does not punish men forever for a crime they once com- 
mitted in a few minutes on earth, as a judge on earth does. The only 
possible reason for the eternity of hell is the eternity of the sin. Ifa 
soul in hell for one instant was sorry for its sin and turned to God, it 
would be instantly out of hell, which remains essentially a state. But 
there can be no possibility that a damned soul ever does this, no matter 
how much it suffers, because in hell—the soul seeing everything so 
clearly—every cause has its natural consequence and the natural 
consequence of suffering is hate. On earth it is only ‘‘per accidens’’ that 
suffering may lead us to the love of God. In hell the will is free only 
in sensu diviso, not as here on earth in sensu composito (1.e., mutably). 

As Mr. Lund says so well and so beautifully, hell brings the hatred 
of God—latent in every mortal sin—to the surface as scum in a boiling 
dish. And why should not a soul eternally hating God be eternally 
punished ? 

Now that I have all this off my chest, I feel better, and wish you, 
dear Fathers, God’s blessing on your work during this coming year. 

ALBERT A. CHEVALTER, O.M.I. 


What Is the Matter with the Divine Office? 


Rev. Father Editors: 

The author of the article “‘What is the Matter with the Divine Of- 
fice?”’ is not listed in the latest Catholic Directory. Was he afraid to 
sponsor under his own name the views which he expresses? Perhaps 
he merely intended to make himself the spokesman for those who would 
like to know whether the reaction to their views and wishes will indicate 
any general sympathy with them. In any case, he cannot be offended 
by a critical analysis of his own critical observations on the Divine 
Office. This writer does not presume to guess whether few or many 
sympathize with the advocates of a shortened and downward reformed 
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Breviary, but he does question the statement that “‘it is universally ad- 
mitted that the Breviary constitutes one of the greatest burdens of 
priestly life.” This writer also wishes to take exception to some of the 
other statements made in the above-mentioned article. 

(1) If the Breviary, “‘at first interesting and said with love and de- 
light,” becomes a burden, a disagreeable burden, so does school work 
become a burden; the confessional becomes a grievous burden; preach- 
ing becomes a harassing burden, which is sometimes shirked and often 
done badly for want of proper preparation. Could not these duties 
be modified? Because there is no grave sanction attached to their 
neglect one or the other time, there are priests who sometimes neglect 
them, with a more or less troubled conscience. The Breviary, how- 
ever, has been made a grave obligation because the Church wants to 
make sure of at least so much prayer every day on the part of every 
priest. It is a definite prayer pensum which cannot be shirked without 
grievous sin or an adequate excusing reason. No moralist has as yet 
attempted to tamper with this obligation. 

(2) It must be insisted that the Divine Office is the great liturgical 
prayer of the Church, and that the individual priest belongs to the great 
liturgical chorus of the Church, numbering more than 320,000 members. 
If some priests do not understand every word or every sentence of their 
daily prayer pensum, this defect is supplied by the Church. If a priest 
has faith in it and the right intention, even total ignorance of the 
language would not seriously impair the value or efficacy of the prayer. 
We say many prayers with our lips whilst our minds are elsewhere, but _ 
as long as we began with the right intention and do not deliberately 
entertain distractions, our right intention redeems our praying from be- 
ing a worthless mechanical exercise. Ditto in saying the Divine Office. 
However, the more difficult the praying, the more effort it requires, 
the harder it is in any sense of the word, the more definitely it is an 
exercise of our faith and the more efficacious and meritorious it will 
be. 

(3) No linguistic ability by itself nor even comprehensive exegetical 
training in the Seminary could make the recitation of the Office always 
an unmixed pleasure, but the knowledge that one is praying in chorus 
with the Whole Church and reciting Psalms which are the world’s 
greatest and most inspiring poetry, sanctified by the lips of Our Lord 
Himself and of countless Saints, should make the Office a delight and a 
sweet burden, if it is felt as a burden. There are sweet burdens which 
one occasionally feels as real burdens without ever wishing to be freed 
from them. 

(4) Every priest is directed and expected to make a meditation every 
day and to spend some reasonable amount of time in spiritual reading. 
He needs their spiritualizing effect sorely, but they are not prescribed 
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sub gravi. How many priests make a daily meditation of approximately 
half an hour or even of fifteen minutes? These things are also burdens, 
and are felt by many to be heavy burdens. Would it be a loss of time 
to struggle through some twenty-five minutes of meditation without 
getting much or any sensible satisfaction out of it? Would not the mere 
good will and effort be worth much before God? Would not the ef- 
fort, despite the absence of apparent and sensible results, make them 
spiritually stronger? Is not the Divine Office likely to have the same 
results, the same spiritualizing effects, when the reciting of it costs 
some self-denial and when it is felt as a yoke, which, however, one would 
not shirk willingly? 

(5) Would, then, ‘“‘the increased spiritual benefit be immense’’ if 
the Church allowed the Divine Office to be said in the vernacular, and 
if it cut its present length into half? The author of the article in ques- 
tion would have us believe so, but who, on reflection, could believe 
that this would be the result? 

(6) Feeling has nothing to do with the value or the merit of prayer. 
To seek satisfaction in praying is to seek self—the gratification of self— 
and not God and His honor. The Jmitation, II, 11, says: ‘Are not all 
those to be called hirelings who are always looking for consolations? 
Are not they proved to be rather lovers of themselves than of Christ, 
who always think of their own profit and gain?’ Repetitions should 
and, if mixed with some intelligent effort, will result in deeper under- 
standing and in greater devotional intensity. Our Lord Himself, in 
His Gethsemane agony, repeated the self-same prayer over and over 
again, as the Evangelist tells us. And is not Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus 
the ceaseless song of the universe, of Angels, and of Saints? 

(7) The fundamental trouble is not the language nor the length of the 
daily Office, nor the possibly, oft-accused and blamed, inadequate prep- 
aration for it in the Seminary, nor is it ‘‘to be found in the contents and 
make-up of the Breviary itself.”” The trouble is lack of intelligent 
spirituality and of a serious religious will. There is a technique for 
making all praying more recollected, more devout, and also more 
satisfying. This technique can be taught and learnt, but this is not 
the place nor do the limits of this letter allow the space for demonstrat- 
ing and elaborating it. A hint of what this technique or method con- 
sists in may be given by saying that certain sentences or verses in the 
Psalms should be made devotion-rallying points, intelligently and 
emotionally emphasized, and so raised from the status of mere lip 
performances to a high devotional level. 

This technique and its possibilities may be expounded at some satis- 
fying length if the Rev. Editors are willing to promise the necessary 
space for it in this Review. 

(8) Prayer with the Church and in obedience to the Church is of in- 
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comparably greater value than private prayer. The time spent in 
saying the Divine Office is at least a definite part of every day spent in 
prayer by one who is meant to be “‘a man of God and of prayer.’’ The 
quality of that prayer depends on the individual’s devotional efforts. 

(9) If a priest does not know Latin well enough for an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the Office and of the Mass, he should not have been 
ordained. If ordained, he is to be pitied if the fault is not altogether 
on his side. Under his disabling circumstances he ought to follow St. 
Jerome’s advice, “‘fac de necessitate virtutem.” 

(10) A priest will feel the so-called onus diei less of a burden if 
he makes it his daily act of thanksgiving for the grace of his vocation, 
and also a petition for fidelity in his state which is so full of terrifying 
responsibilities. 

(11) If the author of the critical article will read the history of the 
Breviary by S. Baeumer, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co.), he will learn 
some very interesting and sobering things about the Divine Office. 
There was much tinkering with the Breviary until the Church legislated 
and settled the matter definitely. 

(12) The Breviary should be treated and said with love and reverence, 
but it is not perfect, and we may admit with our critic that some of the 
lessons lack interest and appeal. 

FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


* * * * * * 


Dear Editors: 

There is a wealth of informing and inspiring articles in your current 
issue—but only one of them sufficiently moves me to produce this 
letter. ‘‘What is the Matter with the Divine Office?’’ is the article 
Ihave in mind. I have long thought and often thought that the length 
of the Office for the parish priest militates much against the very essence 
of the parish priest’s raison-d’-éire, for he is ordained and sent as a 
specialist for the care of souls. The Office itself, as the parish priests 
have it, is a direct outgrowth of an entirely different kind of specializa- 
tion, namely, the chief occupation of monastic life. If there is some in- 
compatibility in monks desiring as their chief life’s work the care of a 
parish, I suppose the incompatibility arises from the fact that the Divine 
Office, to which they are chiefly dedicated, would suffer. If specializa- 
tion is good for the monk, why should two incompatible kinds of speciali- 
zation be forced on the parish priest? Certain Religious Orders enjoy 
large exemption from saying the Divine Office when their members go 
out among the people to assist in the care of souls. 

For my part, however, I do not see any merit in the proposal to 
introduce an English version, nor in the assertion that there is too much 
repetition in the Divine Office. 
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I am satisfied, however, that the very length of the daily recitation 
of the Divine Office, crowded in among the increasing duties of the 
priestly ministration, does almost of necessity become mechanical. 
And mechanical habits, engendered in any field of spiritual activity, 
are only too easily ‘‘transferred”’ into other fields. 

O.S.B. 


Dear Reverend Fathers: 

I do hope that the readers of your recent article, ‘What is the Matter 
with the Divine Office?’ (published in the December issue of the 
REVIEW), will not accuse you of Americanism; in fact, you have merely 
voiced the secret thoughts and feelings of a good number of priests re- 
garding this point. The reasons which you adduce as a basis for your 
proposition express the whole truth. Furthermore, the changes pro- 
posed would furnish the right solution to the question. I would add, 
moreover, that you ask for a better translation of the Psalms, one that 
would be made from the Hebrew; but, for priests, I would prefer the 
Latin to the vernacular. 

Religious, no less than diocesan priests, would hail the proposed 
modification of the Breviary, because they themselves (with the ex- 
ception of a few communities exclusively contemplative) are burdened 
with the numerous duties of the active life. 

I should like, nevertheless, to offer a suggestion. The changes men- 
tioned in the article would reduce the recitation of the Divine Office to 
barely thirty minutes. On the other hand, Canon Law (Canon 125, n. 
2) insists that clerics should devote some time each day to mental prayer. 
Could there not be substituted for the proposed reduction of the Breviary 
one half-hour of daily meditation, obligatory like the Breviary itseif, 
with this restriction, however, that priests would be free to have it 
serve as preparation for or thanksgiving after Mass? In this way, the 
fulfillment of various priestly obligations would be assured, and greater 
profit would accrue to the priest personally and to his ministry. 

I agree wholeheartedly with your proposition. But I would insist 
that the half-hour of daily meditation be included. The latter point 
would facilitate its acceptance by all, for it would solve all the objections 
that might remain. 

RELIGIOSUS. 



























Roman Documents 


Two New Dioceses Erected in Canada 


The new Diocese of St. Jean of Quebec is created out of terri- 
tory belonging to the Archdiocese of Montreal. The city of St. 
Jean will be the new episcopal see, and the parish church of St. 
John Evangelist the new cathedral church. The priests who at 
the time of the execution of the erection of the new diocese shall 
be legitimately stationed in the territory assigned to the new 
diocese, are automatically assigned to the new diocese (Apostolic 
Constitution, June 9, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 622). 

The new Diocese of Saskatoon is made up of sections of the 
Diocese of Prince Albert and Saskatoon and the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Keevatin. The former Diocese of Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon shall henceforth be known as the Diocese of Prince 
Albert. The episcopal see of the new diocese will be in the city 
of Saskatoon, and the parish church of St. Paul the new Cathedral 
(Apostolic Constitution, June 9, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 
624). 


Declaration Concerning Absolution of Accomplice in Sins 
of Impurity 

Canon 2367, §2, rules that the confessor who absolves or 
feigns to absolve his accomplice incurs excommunication re- 
served in a most special manner to the Holy See even if the peni- 
tent does not confess the sin of complicity, when the confessor 
has either directly or indirectly induced the penitent to omit the 
confession of the sin. Concerning indirect inducement, the Holy 
See was asked to declare whether the confessor who either outside 
of confession or in the confessional persuades the penitent that 
the sins of impurity (words, actions) committed between them 
were no sins at all or at least no mortal sins, and therefore the 
penitent does not confess them and the priest absolves or feigns 
to absolve him, does incur the excommunication. The answer 
is that he does incur it (Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
November 16, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 634). 
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Concerning Changes Made in Indulgenced Prayer 


Canon 934, §2, declares that the indulgences granted for the 
recitation of certain prayers cease absolutely by any addition, 
mutilation or interpolation. The Holy See was asked to explain 
whether that meant every kind of addition, etc., to indulgenced 
prayers, or only those changes that alter the substance of the 
prayer. The answer is that those changes only which alter the 
substance of the prayer cause the loss of the indulgences (Sacred 
Penitentiary, November 26, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 643). 


STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of March 


Spiritual Self-Denial 


By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 
(QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY) 


“Spiritual mortification’? seems a contradiction or an impossibility. 
Death and spirit do not meet. The universal conqueror does not in- 
vade the spiritual world. In “The Psalm of Life’ Longfellow tells us 
consolingly : 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Our Catechism teaches: ‘The soul is immortal; that is to say, it cannot 
die.” 

Yet, there is such a thing as spiritual mortification. There must, 
therefore, be some sense in which ‘“‘mortification’’ fits or applies to the 
soul. It is the sense in which spiritual writers understand and teach 
control of the affections and desires that surge ih the deepest depth of 
life. ‘The Kingdom of God is within you” (Luke, xvi. 21); or, as we 
read, ‘‘all the glory of the king’s daughter is within” (Ps. xliv. 14). 

Our real life is not in eye or hand or tongue. It isin our soul. The 
body is only raiment or an instrument. It enables us to live and func- 
tion in this world. Death dissolves the body, for it is neither useful 
nor necessary in the other world where we have our real home and the 
fullness of life. ‘Flesh and blood cannot possess the kingdom of God: 
neither shall corruption possess incorruption.... For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality” 
(I Cor., xv. 50, 53). 

Bishop Vaughan describes this beautifully in “Life after Death.” 
The soul is the thing that thinks, feels, chooses and judges. It is im- 
mune to death, but it can be controlled, restrained, developed. It is 
subject to temptation, weariness, anxiety, sorrow, fear. It has a thou- 
sand ailments, and it has a thousand virtues, powers and functions. In 
fact, it is as impossible to sound the soul as it is to count the stars. In 
every soul there is so much, that any honest investigator would have to 
say: “‘O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
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God! ... How unsearchable are His ways!’’ (Rom., xi. 33). To which 
we may add: ‘And His works!”’ 


Our Deplorable Neglect of Our Souls 


One reason why there is so much trouble in the world lies in our de- 
plorable neglect of our souls. Most of us live as if there were no such 
thing as a soul, and, while a few deny and more doubt its existence, the 
vast majority of those who believe in it give it scant consideration. 

The Press is the best index of the mind and heart of the people. Pub- 
lishers live on advertisements, and advertisers appeal to the needs and 
desires of the people. Take up any daily paper or weekly or monthly 
magazine, and examine what they advertise and how they appeal to the 
public. You will find food and drink, clothes, tours and amusements, 
described and pictured with the skill of genius. It is said that advertise- 
ment writers are among the best paid men and women in the field of 
journalism. What will you find in the advertising columns that ap- 
peals to the soul, the spiritual life, the really worth-while things of here 
and hereafter? It is true some few churches advertise their services, 
but most of their advertisements appeal to curiosity—or to a desire for 
entertainment in the shape of eloquent preaching or famous musicians. 

Our Lord became man not merely to redeem us. He came to teach 
us by word and example how to live as becometh the children of God. 
He was born into a world in which paganism reigned. It reigned not 
only in beliefs, but in morals. It had conquered the Chosen People, and 
invaded the Temple and its priests and doctors. Phariseeism confronted 
Our Saviour on all sides. It had corrupted the stream of revealed re- 
ligion, blinding the vision and hardening the hearts of the people who 
had been called and preserved to keep alive faith in the one true God and 
hope in the Redeemer who was to come. But the spirit of paganism 
had eaten the heart out of religion. It had made men cold, cruel, and 
selfish. They were so blind that they did not recognize the Redeemer 
for whom they had prayed. Though ‘‘He was in their midst, they did 
not know Him,” and St. Paul tells us their blindness led them ‘‘to nail 
to the cross the Lord of Glory’”’ (I Cor., ii. 8). His sublime teachings 
were to them folly, the ravings of a maniac or the mouthings of one 
possessed. His miracles were tricks or the work of a magician. 

Devotion to exterior things, a temporal kingdom, worldly power, ven- 
geance, raiment, food and pleasure is the deadly enemy of the spiritual 
life. Hence, Our Lord urged us: “Be not solicitous what you shall eat or 
wherewith you shall be clothed. After such things do the heathen seek. 
Seek you first the kingdom of God and His justice’ (Matt., vi. 31 sqq.). 


False Standards of To-day 


The world we live in is not without religious life. That blessed light 
burns bright and clear in thousands. Never was it brighter or clearer 
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than it is here and now in our children and in many of our adults. But 
heathenism is here too, and it mars the beauty of thousands of souls by 
its influence. In spite of the early training of fervent parents and de- 
voted Religious in school and church, the infection of false standards 
has permeated our whole social structure. Daring exposure, vile litera- 
ture, sensuous music, indecent amusements from dancing to bathing, 
familiarities which are mortally sinful—all these are not only prevalent 
but they are tolerated by parents and practised by young people, who 
in a single year after graduation fling to the winds the principles and 
warnings which religion and experience have given. 

Worse than that, these young people—some of them married and 
mature—have made unto themselves a false conscience. They have 
formed a moral code to suit what they call ‘‘the times,” as if time and 
place could change wrong and right or alter the code which comes 
from Mount Sinai. Time does not change either the natural or the di- 
vine law. Drunkenness is now, was always, and always will be a sin, 
and licentiousness in word and act will always be a vice. 

The question of the day for many is where shall we go tonight, or 
what shall we have for dinner, or what shall I wear. ‘After such 
things do the heathen seek!” (Matt., vi. 32). But whence do these 
things come? They are weeds in the garden of God. They grow from 
seed sown by God’s enemy and his agents: ‘“‘An enemy hath done this” 
(Matt., xiii. 28). These seeds are sown in the soul through evil associa- 
tions, wicked amusements, pagan customs, and especially pagan systems 
of education. 

“Carpe diem” (Make the most of today), was the cry of the voluptu- 
ous poet whom paganism adored, but the enjoyment of life destroyed 
individuals and human institutions until the expiring world confessed 
it must perish unless God Himself would come and save it. 


Spiritual Restraint Ridiculed 


Our attitude towards spiritual restraint is all wrong. Men and 
women who are “pillars of the church’ are not ashamed to laugh at 
self-denial and openly violate the laws of fasting and abstinence. Nor 
are the clergy blameless. Too many of us dare tell our people that these 
laws are not meant for them. They make Lent a dead letter, and en- 
courage the short prayer or excuse the neglect of prayer on the ground 
that it is not a sin “‘occasionally to miss our daily prayers.” 

Is it not a fact that most persons (if they would examine their con- 
science) would find that carelessness about prayers is habitual? Usually 
morning prayer is either omitted or confined to the sign of the cross or 
an ejaculation or a hurried Hail Mary on the way to business. How 
few to-day ever say the Acts! Where is that spirit of prayer which comes 
from a soul conscious of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, of the presence 
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and the providence of God, of what Our Lord said when He told the 
Apostles: ‘‘Without Me you cannot do anything” (John, xv. 5)? Do 
we realize that failure to pray is a declaration to God that we do not 
need Him or His grace? 

Spiritual mortification consists in the exclusion of vices which make 
prayer disagreeable or distasteful, and in the development and em- 
ployment of the virtues which promote a sense of dependence upon God, 
of His love for us, and of His desire that we attain spiritual perfection. 
“Be ye perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matt., v. 48). 
“Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ Jesus’ (I Cor., xi. 1). 
“Let the mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus’’ (Phil., ii. 5). 


God’s Plan Upset 


In the plan of God, life was to have been happy and the earth was to 
have been a scene of enjoyment. Sin wrecked this plan. It made 
life a struggle: ‘‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh” (Gal., v. 17). It is a battle: “Our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers’ (Eph., 
vi.12). ‘Your adversary, like a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour’”’ (I Pet., v. 8). 

The earth has become a vale of tears. Its soil is hard. It brings 
forth thorns and briars. Intense heat and equally intense cold make us 
miserable. Insects and drought frustrate our efforts and devour and 
blight our crops. Casualties beset our path. Accident and disease as- 
sail us from infancy to age. We spend most of our lives planning and 
hoping. We make and sharpen tools which we do not live to use. We 
form affections only to suffer when we find them misplaced or when 
exile or death crushes our hearts with parting or bereavement. 

Too late we learn that our real life is within us, and that real peace lies 
in the submission of obedience, the control of our affections, and the 
renunciation of the pleasures that appeal to the flesh. Self-denial is 
better than self-indulgence even from a worldly point of view. The 
flesh that is pampered is a Frankenstein. It becomes a torture. It 
shortens life. It impairs usefulness. It blinds spiritual vision and 
blunts spiritual perception. It invites disease, and it multiplies the 
work of the vital organs, wears them out, and makes us cripples when 
we should be at our best. 

Obedience is hard. We all love liberty and independence, and we all 
have enough pride to feel convinced that we know what we should do 
and to make us resent an order to do what we dislike or to regulate our 
time and conduct. Only discipline of the spirit can make us ‘‘take it 
with a smile,’’ as the common phrase has it. 

This depression has brought out for us the value of spiritual discipline. 
No one can bear severe financial losses with equanimity who has not 
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exercised self-control and been schooled in spiritual mortification. Mur- 
murs, complaints, laments, and even black despair have been common, 
but they have come only from people who had set their hearts on the 
things that perish and have failed to seek ‘‘the things that are above”’ 
(Col., iii. 1). 

Value of Spiritual Discipline 

The study of “Lady Poverty” in St. Francis would open the eyes of 
many worldly wise but spiritually foolish people. The more we have, 
the more we seek, and the harder it is for us to part with our posses- 
sions. Our Lord laid bare the spiritual poverty of the rich young man 
who asked Him: “What must I do that I may have eternal life?” 
Our Saviour answered: “Sell all thou hast; give to the poor and follow 
Me.” The Gospel tells us the young man went away sad, because he 
had many possessions.” (Matt., xix. 16 sqq.). 

This spiritual discipline is one of the subjects in the curriculum of the 
Church. She teaches it by word and example. It is one of the subjects 
included in the mandate: ‘“Teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you”’ (Matt., xxviii. 20). The Blessed Saviour 
practised it. He taught it constantly. He showed its value and the 
disastrous results of ignoring it. 

The lessons should begin in the home. They should be developed in 
the school and college. They should be proclaimed from the pulpit 
and inculcated in the confessional. They should especially be taught 
by all the clergy in plain living and modest dwellings, in avoidance of 
luxury, in gentleness and compassion. 

“Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur’’ (Matt., xii. 34). Spiritual dis- 
cipline appears in our manner—yes, in our faces. Arrogance, greed, 
ambition, and conceit cannot be hidden. Our very walk and the tone 
of our voice betray the passions and proclaim the virtues which are the 
springs of our action. 

We cannot teach what we do not practise. We should be ‘‘the salt 
of the earth’’ (Matt., v. 13). We should savor the whole Catholic life 
of our people, but we shall not do it by condoning or excusing their 
foibles. We must be able to say to them as St. Paul said to his converts: 
“Brethren, be ye imitators of me as I am of Christ Jesus.” 

Spiritual mortification will help us to bring forth the fruit of the spirit 
of charity, joy, peace, patience, and the rest. Can we think of a better 
work for Lent? 

Sermon Outline 


At first sight, ‘‘spiritual mortification’’ seems a contradiction of terms, 
since death and spirit cannot meet. However, ascetical writers use the 
phrase to describe the control of the affections and desires of the heart. 
As our real life is in the soul, one reason for the existing troubles in the 
world lies in man’s deplorable neglect of his spiritual life. 
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Our Lord came on earth to teach us to live as becomes children of 
God. While the modern world is not without religious life, false stand- 
ards have all too widely infected the social structure. The pagan motto, 
“Carpe diem,’’ expresses the ideals of too many of our moderns. 

As illustrations of the attitude of many Catholics towards spiritual 
restraint might be cited their attitude towards the law of fasting and 
abstinence and their neglect of prayer. 

Spiritual mortification entails the exclusion of vices and the cultiva- 
tion of virtues. The world is a battle, and life has become a vale of 
tears. Too late we learn that our true life is within us, and that, even 
from the worldly point of view, self-denial is far better than self-indul- 
gence. 

Spiritual discipline is one of the subjects in the curriculum of the 
Church. The first lessons should be given in the home, reinforced in 
the pulpit, inculcated in the confessional, and illustrated by the clergy 
in their whole lives. 





The Wounds in Christ’s Mystical Body 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


I. A Languid Laity 


(First SUNDAY OF LENT) 


The following Conferences aim at fulfilling a triple purpose: first, 
providing consecutive ideas; second, being true to the Lenten Liturgy, 
Sunday by Sunday; and third, keeping ‘Catholic Action” before the 
minds of readers. 

It is not easy to manage all this in a ‘“‘natural’”’ way, that is, without 
ever forcing, for example, the Liturgy to our own ends. But we never 
need really do so, because we shall always be able to emphasize what 
the Scripture does—namely, the spirituality, the supernatural intention, 
which must animate the Christian’s work, if it is to be any good at all 
from the Catholic point of view. 

I do not think I need apologize for the general title of these Confer- 
ences, for it has been used many a time before by the Saints, notably 
St. Catherine of Siena, who explicitly wrote of the cruel wounds in- 
flicted upon Christ’s Mystical Body, which is the Church. And the 
Vulgate translates the Prophet Zacharias (xiii. 6) as follows: ‘And 
they shall say to Him: ‘What are these wounds in the midst of Thy 
hands?’ And He shall say: ‘With these was I wounded im the house 
of them that loved Me.’’’ And St. Paul speaks of ‘‘crucifying the Son of 
God again and making Him a mockery” (Heb., vi. 6). In a word, the 
notion is not new, that the Life, Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord 
reproduce themselves continuously in the history of the Church, His Body. 
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St. Paul and Catholic Action 


Now, if Catholic Action is defined as the “participation of the laity 
in the work of the Hierarchy,” we have no need to force the Epistle for 
the First Sunday in Lent at all; for it is manifestly addressed on the 
whole to the laity, and it is certainly concerned with spiritual work. 
The Holy Father, in a speech addressed to the Catholic Young Women’s 
groups of the Catholic Action of Italy (March 19, 1927), insists that St. 
Paul concludes his letters ‘‘with a whole litany of names,” and that but 
few of them belong to priests, while many are those of lay men and lay 
women. And no one can possibly doubt the energy of St. Paul’s words. 
He begins. by imploring his readers not to receive the grace of God “‘in va- 
cuum’’—all for nothing. He cannot possibly mean merely “only to 
lose it again,’ that is, by mortal sin. He means that we should all 
make the most of it—trade with our talent. 


The Lay Ministry 


He begins, no doubt, negatively: “‘Let us not give any grounds of 
offense to anyone, lest our ministry be criticized, spoken ill of.”” But 
he continues by asking his readers to exhibit themselves in all things as 
ministers of God, and proceeds to give a whole list of occasions on which 
thiscan be done. Some of them are concerned with the hour of persecu- 
tion; but others outstrip such hours. We are to display our ministry 
“in knowledge (7.e., we are to know our faith so as to be able to explain 
it to others—this is an affair of ministry), . . . in charity not feigned,'.. . 
battling for justice on this side and on that..., poor maybe ourselves, 
yet able to make many another rich.’’ This has always seemed to me 
one of the most vigorous passages in St. Paul, and the Liturgy uses it 
also in Masses in honor of especially active Saints. 

But observe, all this activity, this ministry, is one in which clergy and 
laity share. St. Paul, addressing these lay men, speaks of ‘‘our minis- 
try”: “Let us exhibit ourselves as God’s ministers.’’ It represents, in 
fact, the way in which he thinks of the Church as a whole; and that is, 
as something active and energizing through the whole of itself and in 
every part of itself. 


Necessity of Lay Action 


Now, Msgr. Civardi, in his classical book on Catholic Action, natu- 
rally emphasizes throughout the right and the duty of the laity toshare 
in the apostolic work of the Church, and is quite frank about the impos- 
sibility of priests doing the whole of it, even if they wanted to, and also 
about the improbability of a// lay men taking their adequate share in 
the work, given their abstention from such work in times past. But 
he seems to suggest that this abstention has been due, chiefly, to the 


1 And remember what St. James (ii. 14 sqq.) and St. John (I John, iii. 17 sqq.) 
say about fictitious, verbal charity. 
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reign of secularism, which prevented them from doing it. In his charity, 
he seems to think of the laity as simply straining at the leash in their de- 
sire to work, and being inhibited wholly by the interference of non- 
religious forces or anti-religious ones, which made it impossible for them 
to do what they so much wanted to. 

I am afraid that there is more to be said than that, and that we priests 
too need to beat our mea culpa in this connection. There are, and al- 
ways have been, any number of ‘‘ticketed’’ Catholics, men and women 
who would not deny their Faith, and who even periodically profit by it 
in the way of the Sacraments, but who do nothing at all for it, save 
maybe by giving coins. I would go so far as to say that in some lands 
we have been positively far behindhand in beneficent work—excusably 
perhaps in the past, but we should be inexcusable were we to continue 
in our abstentions. We have even heard young men and women mock 
at the idea of self-sacrificial Catholic work: “‘I am not a priest! I am 
not a nun!’’ And, to be quite candid, we have met priests who them- 
selves are irritated by, nervous of, lay Catholic activity; and this is 
not too surprising, because everyone knows how much easier it is, in a 
sense, to do everything oneself and not have others butting in with ad- 
vice and personal activities. But the one thing that no priest hence- 
forward can say is, that Catholic work gives too much prominence and 
even power to the laity, for that would run directly counter to the whole 
idea of Catholic Action, of which Pius XI has said that it is the very 
apple of his eye and that everyone knows this! I hope they do: I con- 
fess frankly that, until I read Msgr. Civardi’s book, I had no idea how 
much and how strongly the Popes, since Pius X, inclusive, had spoken on 
the subject. 


Lay Inactivity a Pernicious Anaemia in Mystical Body 


In short, if it be difficult to describe an inactive laity as a ‘“‘wound” 
in Christ’s Mystical Body, we can perhaps fairly describe it as a sort of 
pernicious anemia, or a creeping paralysis. For after all, people must 
fill their lives with some kind of activity; and if they do not fill them with 
Catholic activity, they fill them with non-Catholic occupations—for 
no one is wholly inert! The result is that you find masses of Catholics 
who are completely indistinguishable from their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens, save in that they go to a different church—when they do go. 
For, if Catholic activities in general bore one, it is less and less likely 
that the ordained and directly spiritual activities, like going to Mass, 
will interest and appeal to one. And to go to Mass merely because you 
must, is not a promising way of truly ‘‘co-offering’’ the Mass, which is 
what the laity must do if the priest is to mean anything substantial when 
he prays about “my sacrifice and yours.” 

Hence it is very bad for everyone when there is an inactive laity, and 
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no one could possibly describe it as a ‘‘ministry’”’ (service rendered), or 
see that it in any way corresponds with St. Paul’s ideal. 


Ministry Entails Self-Sacrifice 


But the Gospel read on this Sunday is very apposite. Our Lord, be- 
fore beginning His own work, ‘‘went into retreat,’’ and was “tempted,” 
tested. We are not here examining the theological nature of this great 
mystery of Our Lord’s temptation, but we want to emphasize a particu- 
lar aspect of the event. He rejected temptations which were all of 
them somehow connected with His own glorification or at least physical 
well-being. It was suggested that He should miraculously turn stones 
into bread and thus relieve His exhaustion. Well, He was to work 
many a miracle, but not one of them was for Himself. Never did He 
make things easier for Himself by a miracle or in any other way. He 
came, not to be ministered to, but to minister. True, He accepted 
kindnesses, from all sorts of men and women and indeed from the minis- 
tering Angels at the end of this temptation itself. But that was differ- 
ent from going to seek alleviations, let alone drawing on His divine 
power to exempt Himself from the natural consequences of His own ac- 
tions (in this case, fasting), or of the Incarnation at large (in which He 
“emptied Himself,” and chose to live just as we do). 

It was also suggested to Him that He should, as it were, take a short 
cut to the Jews’ homage, and appear flamboyantly floating down from 
the Temple tower—just the sort of all-glorious Messiah that they were 
expecting. But again, He was not going to do His work by sensational 
thunderclaps, advertisement, noise, or anything else that could pander, 
in ordinary men, to selfishness and ostentation. Nor yet did He so 
much as want “all the kingdoms of the world,’’ nor would He accept 
that kind of kingship at all. His existence was not only to be unselfish 
throughout, but wholly spiritual in its triumphs. 


Catholic Action Must Be Rooted in Unselfishness 


Now, such selflessness is beyond most men, and they can approach it 
only by way of prayer in or out of retreats and by Holy Communion. 
But however they seek it, obtain it they must, else the more active they 
are in Catholic Action or anything else, the less real Catholic results will 
they obtain. At the back of all our external activity, the importance 
of which we stressed as much as we possibly could, must exist a really 
deep spiritual conviction, able to rinse out of all that we do every atom 
of self-seeking or self-aggrandizement or satisfaction with visible re- 
sults. 

We can, however, add this. Most probably, if we begin to work un- 
selfishly for God and for souls, we shall develop an appetite for such work, 
and become more and more unselfish, and so nearer to God; and also, 
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we shall find ourselves forced to seek God’s spiritual help, if we are so 
much as to persevere; and finally, in proportion as we realize the mag- 
nitude of men’s needs and therefore of our task, we shall be so appalled 
at our own inadequacy that we shall simply run to God to obtain His 
succor, in order that we may not fail too hopelessly in a work that so 
utterly outstrips our powers. 


Sermon Outline 


While adhering closely to the spirit of the Lenten Liturgy, this series 
of Conferences aims at providing consecutive ideas on some of the chief 
evils within the Christian body which serve as obstacles to Catholic 
Action. 

The general title of the Conferences is derived from the writings of 
St. Paul, St. Catherine of Siena, and the Prophet Zacharias. 

Without any straining of its plain meaning, the Epistle of today is a 
vigorous appeal for Catholic Action. The laity, no less than the clergy, 
must “exhibit themselves as God’s ministers.” 

In his classical work on Catholic Action, Msgr. Civardi emphasizes 
the right and the duty of the laity to share in the apostolic work of the 
Church, as urged so strongly and persistently by every Pope since Pius 
X. 

The current lay inactivity is a sort of pernicious anemia in the Mys- 
tical Body. People must fill their lives with some kind of activity: 
if this is not Catholic, it will inevitably be non-Catholic. 

In the Gospel Our Lord illustrates the unselfishness in which all true 
Catholic Action must be rooted. All notions of self-interest and self- 
aggrandizement must be eliminated before any real spiritual results 
will be attained. 


II. Unchastity and Greed 
(S—EconD SuNDAY OF LENT) 


At the end of the last Conference, we said that God wished us all 
(and doubly so if we ourselves desire to serve Him actively) to do our 
best to spiritualize our lives down into their very roots—not only to try 
to live as good Catholics should externally, but to have God in the very 
innermost of ourselves, in our instinctive preferences, inclinations, and 
all that underlies what we say and do. 

Now, if that seems like asking too much—asking what is heroic from 
men who feel themselves very average and not heroic at all—very well, 
St. Paul, in the part of his Epistle to the Thessalonians read at Mass 
to-day, brings us down to earth most thoroughly, and says what we can 
all quite well understand, yet what no one is likely to call much easier 
than what we urged last time. 

He “‘begs and implores” his converts to be (1) chaste, and (2) honest. 
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No one expects a professing Christian to deny at least this, that he must 
try not to yield to lust and not to cheat financially. No Christian will 
deny it, but neither will he deny that both these elementary Christian 
duties may be very difficult indeed. 

I certainly am not here going to urge readers of this series to try to 
live chaste in act, for they are surely trying to do that; and if they fail, 
that will be due to weakness, and not to malice, or false principles. 
That we are all of us weak, the Collect for to-day actually makes us de- 
clare: “‘O God, who seest clearly that we are destitute of all strength. ...” 
And it asks Him to keep us safe both outwardly and within, so that we 
may be cleansed also from all crooked thoughts even within our minds. 
And were a man malicious or committed to false principles, I cannot 
imagine that he would be troubling to read these pages. 


Chastity of Thought 


But I am suggesting two points. The first is, precisely, that Catho- 
lics should courageously attempt what so many men would say to be 
impossible—to keep the mind clean as well as the body correct. Almost 
anyone, if he has reason enough, can lop off exterior wrong actions, at 
least as a rule; but one after another announces that it is an impossible 
job to keep his mind pure. Everything is against it; the attack comes 
“from within and without,” from man’s own instincts and from the 
manifold ‘‘suggestion’”’ of half of what he sees and hears. You know 
very well that the sexual instinct is not a bad one; nothing that God 
made is bad. And you can hardly fail to be conscious of your instincts 
and to appreciate that their satisfaction would be pleasurable. So 
far, sin does not enter. But to avoid all consent, all lingering over and 
savoring such things, all ‘‘yielding up to a point’’—herein certainly it 
looks as though heroism were needed, and, I repeat, few men are heroes 
and a good many don’t particularly want to be. They realize that a 
terrible amount is asked from a hero! 

Now, the second point is this: if we do not make an attempt thus to 
cleanse our inner minds, even though our behavior be correct we shall 
unconsciously slip into a kind of way of ! oking at things, and even 
talking about things, and condoning or obv ously liking things, such as 
are liked and talked about and taken for ,ranted by those who are not 
trying to lead a life of self-control. We shall ‘‘fit in’’ so well, socially, 
with the latter that, being indistinguishable in our talk and demeanor, 
the underlying state of mind that such an exterior normally implies will 
be taken for granted by them—especially as the world at large does 
take it for granted that everyone is alike if the truth were only known. 
Therefore, we would not only mot be doing any cleansing work, but 
would (without meaning to) reinforce the belief that everyone, Catho- 
lics included, does act and (worse) judge in the same way about this 
topic, whatever their professions are. 
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Honesty in Business 


More difficult is the topic of financial and business honesty, because, 
after all, our actual work life, business life and earning life are not neces- 
sarily entangled with anyone else’s sexual life, but they are with the busi- 
ness life and indeed social life of scores of other people. ‘‘I can’t get 
on the wrong side of my boss. I have to do what I’m told. I have to 
try to improve my business; and there’s competition, and if others 
aren’t too dainty about their methods, where would my business be, 
were I to be more scrupulous?” The difficulty is certainly appalling, 
and this is not meant to be an essay on business morality. The fact 
remains that St. Paul, telling us how we have to “‘walk”’ if we are so 
much as to “‘please’’ God and follow the “‘precepts’”’ of Jesus Christ, 
turns forthwith to this double elementary yet terribly difficult matter 
of chastity and honesty. We cannot escape attending to the one and 
the other, even though we be not Catholics who want to share in Catho- 
lic ‘‘action,’”’ as those who read these Conferences do. 

It must indeed be evident that the man of Catholic Action wants to 
change things on a large scale. The general aim of Catholic Action is 
“the re-christianizing of the individual, of family life, and of society— 
of man’s individual life and of his social life in all its relationships.”’ 
If we think that aim to be impossible, then we have to examine our 
consciences a little, to see whether we ought to think it impossible 
(and we oughtn’t to, for it is simply the aim of Christ and of the Church 
themselves); but even if we do decide that so wholesale an apostolate 
is not for us, we must at least relapse into the saving of our own souls, 
and even in that sphere we cannot emancipate ourselves from the duty 
of trying to be chaste and trying to be honest. 


The Pornographic ‘‘Racket’’ 


Notice that experience already proves that not a little zs possible. 
If the attempt to get our films cleaned up is‘successful, an immense 
amount of ‘“‘suggestion’’ will be removed from the world—and a very 
strong suggestion, inasmuch as what one sees is more impressive than 
what one reads, especially for the modern generation, half of whom, 
so far as I can judge, read scarcely anything at all. But you will see 
here a link between the two topics of which St. Paulspeaks. Why am I 
dishonest? In order to get more money. Now, one way of making 
vast sums of money is to be “in with’ the international business of 
pornography, which, so I understand, involves men in so many countries 
and of such importance that it is almost impossible to do anything about 
it. Allied with this is the publication and sale of so many “health” 
books, the nature of which any man of sense understands the moment 
he glances at them. Almost anything can be printed, or pictured, in 
the names of science and hygiene. The same for the contraception 
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“racket.” So, the only chance of altering that situation is to cause 
those involved in it to make less money than they did before. Then 
they will turn to something else. 


The Catholic’s Duty 


But as for us, if we are not to fail in our duty, our only chance is to 
alter within ourselves our Jove for money. Then we shall cut at the 
roots of the temptation to make it in wrong ways. If we do not love 
money, we shall not even have to resist the temptation to make it dis- 
honestly. 

Does not this imply that we are to move around the world in a most 
Puritan manner, objecting to practically half of what we see or hear, and 
making ourselves an intolerable nuisance? And does it not mean that 
Catholics will have to be notably poorer than others, and often poorer 
even than they were before? As for the last part, I think it probably 
does. One does not have to wait for Christianity to find men possessed 
of the conviction that money—‘‘big money,’”’ anyhow—was a root of 
evil. Aischylus saw men first obsessed by wealth; then came inso- 
lence (“I will be greater than my fellow-men’’), then infatuation (‘‘I 
will be as great as God’’), then nemesis. The wrath of God swooped 
down on such a one, and great was his ruin. It remains at least nega- 
tively true that there is no way of christianizing society by means of 
money. And positively, it is the man who can live detached from 
money and its exorbitant claims who is free enough to do great and really 
influential things. You can quote benevolent rich men as much as you 
will: they can “‘do things,” but they don’t remodel souls. 

As for the much-feared Puritanism, Grundy-ism, and so forth, I be- 
lieve that we ought to be bolder than we are in asserting that im- 
morality is what breeds melancholy. If rich men, when ruined, so easily 
commit suicide, you will also find that the poets of pleasure are those 
too of disillusionment and death; and nothing in the world could have 
been duller and more disgruntled after a very short run than those 
“Bright Young Things” who had a brief notoriety in England. I be- 
lieve that a reaction is obvious. It is, precisely, younger men and 
women who are now demanding some discipline and principle in their 
lives. The tragedy is, that they seldom know where to look for these, 
though they are apt to acknowledge that, if they were anywhere to be 
found, it would probably be in the Catholic faith and law. 


True Joy of Life 


As a matter of fact, the Gospel for this Sunday is a cheering one. It 
deals with the Transfiguration. There is a glory existing underneath 
and within appearances, and those who purify their eye, their heart’s 
eye, shall see it at least at times, and when it has faded out, will remem- 
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ber it sufficiently to help themselves forward till the next hour of revela- 
tion. The Catholic is prepared to take it on faith that the “pure in 
heart” are those who shall “‘see God.” But experimentally, I think, it 
can be shown that it is the unchaste who see less and less in life; their 
center of gravity alters in proportion as they profit by the senses, rely 
on them, and end by needing primarily them. I do not know if Judge 
Lindsey still writes or is read. But, among the great disservices that 
he rendered to the young generation, none was more rotten than the en- 
couragement he gave to full sexual ‘‘companionship,’’ especially when 
“safeguarded” from all responsibility by contraceptives. He put the 
center of gravity just where it shouldn’t be, pushed the whole of human 
life downwards, and helped to remove any amount of possibilities of 
finer vision—let alone of diviner vision—from his unlucky clients. 

As a preliminary for Catholic Action, then, we shall highheartedly en- 
courage the fundamental and revealing virtue of purity in ourselves and 
others; and we shall try to extricate ourselves from that money-love 
which becomes money-lust and ends in every falsehood. I remember, 
in Dublin, an enormous boys’ club, devoid of practically any furniture, 
where nothing was available except a football or two and a cup of cocoa, 
and where nobody wore either shoes or stockings. Yet, there was a 
million times more lightheartedness and gaiety there than I had seen in 
very much grander Catholic institutions; and I have always sighed 
when I have watched such places becoming (as they deserve) ‘‘popular” 
and (as they do not deserve) luxurious. 

It remains that as men of Catholic Action we shall have no success at 
all, if we are indistinguishable from our fellows in our attitude towards 
sex and towards money. 


Sermon Outline 


Our first Conference emphasized the necessity of spiritualizing our 
whole lives. In the Epistle of to-day St. Paul makes some concrete sug- 
gestions which, while no Catholic may question, may not be easy to ful- 
fill perfectly. 

St. Paul implores his converts to be “chaste’’ and “honest.” As for 
the first injunction, while we may assume that most Catholics strive to 
be chaste in act, many declare it impossible to keep their minds pure. 

If, however, we do not strive earnestly to cleanse our inner minds, we 
shall be absolutely indistinguishable in our talk and demeanor from the 
world at large, and instead of influencing others for the better will only 
confirm the general belief that everyone, Catholics included, judges in 
the same way the subject of purity. A very effective method of Catho- 
lic Action is thus lost. 

Even more difficult for the average man to-day is the practice of 
business honesty, since unscrupulous methods are so prevalent. Our 
business life is necessarily entangled with the business lives of other 
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people, and it thus seems necessary to acquiesce in dishonest practices. 
However appalling the difficulty may be, men must practise honesty, 
if they are to do so much as to “please’’ God. 

The League of Decency has shown what Catholic Action can do to- 
wards eliminating immoral business policies. A similar campaign 
against the ‘‘pornographic racket’’ would also bear fruit. 

If we are to rid ourselves of the temptation to be dishonest, we must 
alter our attitude towards money. If we do not love money, we shall 
have no temptation to make it dishonestly. If meanwhile people charge 
us with being “‘kill-joys,’”’ we can point out that our hedonists resort 
most frequently to suicide, and that the poets of pleasure are likewise 
those of disillusion and death. 

The Gospel of to-day is cheering, for it indicates that there is a glory 
underneath appearances, visible at least occasionally to the ‘“‘pure of 
heart.’’ By destroying the possibility of this finer vision in countless 
young people Judge Lindsey did a gross disservice to our age. 

In their attitude towards sex and honesty men of Catholic Action must 
reveal their difference from their fellows. 


III. Empty Lives 
(Tuirp SunpaAy oF LENT) 


We said at the outset that it would not always be easy to associate 
the idea of Catholic Action with the Epistles and Gospels for these six 
Sundays without risk of forcing the Scripture to our wishes: still less 
would it be easy to be true to our title, “The Wounds in Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body.”’ Still, the notion of ‘‘work” was not at all alien to the 
Epistle of the First Sunday, nor that of the need of personal spirituali- 
zation to its Gospel. That formed the material, then, for a kind of 
“covering Conference.’””’ The Second Sunday provided us with ma- 
terial supplied quite naturally through the Epistle and Gospel, and 1 
suppose that a laity—not exactly sinful, yet such that you would as- 
sume that their private behavior was ‘‘like anyone else’s’’ in the matter 
of sex morality, and just like anyone else’s (short of absolute fraud) in 
business matters—really can be called a wound in Christ’s Mystical 
Body, or at least yet another form of paralysis in so far as positive ac- 
tion goes. 

In this Third Sunday’s Epistle, there is nothing new to serve us. 
St. Paul reverts to the topic of chastity and concentrates on it; true, 
he calls ‘‘avarice’—anyway ‘‘money-lust’’—a “worshipping of idols,” 
but the Gospel is full of matter directly useful to us. 

I merely allude to Our Lord’s dictum that a ‘‘house divided against 
itself’’ is bound to fall. True, he uses this to confute the assertion that 
it was by means of “‘the devil’”’ that He “‘cast out devils.”” He practi- 
cally said that the idea was silly, and left the argument. But He 
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picked up the theme they had supplied to Him—namely, the activity of 
Satan in the world and in human souls. 


Activity Indispensable for Spiritual Health 


He pictures a man who has been somehow cleansed from the power 
of the devil—let us say that, owing to some grace responded to, he has 
been able to get rid of a bad habit, to return to prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, or in some other way to score a spiritual success. Then he has 
nothing to do. His spiritual guides applaud him, and congratulate 
themselves on having one more satisfactory Catholic in their parish or 
neighborhood. But he has nothing positive to do. Not fatally, but 
very probably, after the first fervor has worn off, his life will be so empty 
that he will not be able to stand it. He has not his old vices to occupy 
himself with; but no one seems to want him to be occupied with any- 
thing virtuous in particular, and really he cannot say his prayers all 
day. It is, so it seems to me, extremely improbable that God will work, 
and continuously work, psychological miracles in such a one. Why 
should He? If He did, it seems to me that He would make those who 
kept the “‘convert’s” life empty, pay for the miracles. Someone always 
does. And if the miracles were not worked, but the man relapsed, 
someone still would have to pay for that, because, again, someone al- 
ways pays, and in this case it would not be only the renegade. If this 
seems a gloomy outlook, well, after all it was Our Lord who told the 
story of the man out of whom one devil went, and into whom, after a 
while, the devil reéntered along with seven others worse than himself, 
because the house, though swept and garnished, had no occupant able 
to resist the invader. 


An Empty Life Is Abnormal 


Even short of this, an empty life is abnormal. And though a man’s 
natural life may be full of natural occupations—well, a life needs occu- 
pations of its own kind if it is to be filled, and so, religious life will need 
some sort of religious occupations. And, as I said, no average man can 
use up all his spiritual energies over his prayers. Hence, a great part 
of his stock of spiritual energy will go unused, and is likely even to de- 
teriorate, if he has nothing suitable todo. This is exactly where Catho- 
lic Action comes in. For papal documents, and the authorized explana- 
tions of these, show that on the whole Catholic Action is meant to be 
the sort of action that suits a layman, and does not suit the priest; that 
is, everything that is not only or directly spiritual. Not only is it not 
becoming for a priest to do all sorts of things connected with the Catho- 
lic life of his parish that a layman could do quite as well as he; but it is 
not a paying proposition in any case that he should attempt to do so, 
first, because he would have far too much to do, and, secondly, because 
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a layman would probably do them better than a priest would. His ex- 
perience is greater and more varied; his contacts may be infinitely more 
numerous and more intimate with all manner of people whom a priest 
would be quite unlikely to meet, or to find ‘‘natural’’ if he did meet 
them. For men are always rather on their guard—slightly unnatural 
though it may be—when they meet a priest. 


Schism Between Clergy and Laity 


But this does not at all mean that clergy and laity are to work in 
water-tight compartments. Had I to mention what I definitely con- 
sider as a ‘‘wound”’ in the Mystical Body of Christ, I should at once al- 
lude to the schism existing in many parts of the Catholic world—I do not 
specify countries—where the priest has come to be little more than a 
purveyor of the Sacraments, a preacher of sermons to which few if any 
come (often, the men actually go out of the church and stand around the 
porch while the sermon is going on, always assuming that they are at 
Mass at all); and at most in touch with the smaller children and the 
“devout”” among his female parishioners, which does not necessarily 
mean those most truly Catholic or Christian in their behavior and talk. 
Meanwhile, the “‘real,’”’ varied, rich life of mankind goes on alongside of 
the priest, who does not visit homes, but who accepts such money as 
comes his way, and is, if not resented (as he is by the many anti-clericals 
who probably exist within his parish), at least ignored; and not only 
individual lives but family life and society at large become quite de- 
christianized. 

Hence no one is suggesting a laity very inventive, very full of initia- 
tive, active ad extra in financial or organizational ways, all in detach- 
ment from the priest. On the contrary, that would be totally to invert 
the divine order established by Our Lord within the Church, or at best 
to create two sorts of juxtaposed activities, quite unlike anything that 
exists in a living body, which is what the Church should be. 


Action of the Laity 


But with the very well-thought-out system that Catholic Action is, 
nothing of the sort is likely to happen. The laity are urged to display 
the maximum of activity, but always in organic connection with the 
parish-priest and the Hierarchy, and in the long run with the Pope. 
Everyone knows that the “best committee consists of two, of whom 
preferably one remains absent’’—but we cannot apply these pleasantly 
cynical words to anything so serious as the well-being of the Catholic 
flock. In any group there can and probably will be individuals who 
make themselves a nuisance, and who we wish were not there; it would 
be the cheap and easy way out to oust them and be done with it. Yet, 
even that would not pay in the long run, because we should lose them for 
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ever; they would very often take mortal offense and stay away alto- 
gether. How many cases has one not known of men who have for years 
absented themselves from Mass and Sacraments, because, either un- 
reasonably or alas! with justification, they have felt that a priest has 
treated them discourteously, unjustly, or even cruelly in or out of the 
confessional! 

We hold, therefore, that the virtue of social patience should be culti- 
vated more than it is; for many a man is willing to undergo unlimited 
drudgery and work half the night as well as all day, provided no one in- 
terferes with him and he need not codperate. Yet, what is there, in the 
Church, that is not meant to be ‘“‘codperative’? We are ‘members of 
one another,’’ and Our Lord died “‘for’’ us—certainly, but not, as Protes- 
tants used to say, ‘instead of us.” 


Concentric System of Activities 


We perceive, then, in a living Catholic community a kind of concen- 
tric system of activities. Those at the innermost are purely spiritual, 
and are supremely the Consecration at Mass and Absolution. Not but 
what here, too, the laity must codperate, for you cannot absolve nor 
give Communion to an automaton. Outside these comes the “mixed” 
duty of, for example, teaching. The substance of our doctrine is ad- 
ministered to us directly by Christ and His commissioned ministers: 
but here too there is obvious coéperation—else what are nuns doing in 
convent schools? Ninety per cent of the instruction there is given by 
them, and not by the priest. And if there is one thing that the Holy 
See insists on firmly, it is that parents ought to be able to educate their 
children in their Faith—and shall, in fact, do so. Everything goes 
wrong if religion and the understanding of it be taught wholly from out- 
side the family; vacations, in which nothing religious is taught, can de- 
stroy the value of any amount of laborious education in a school. Par- 
ents ought indeed to be able to take some amount of interest in all that 
their children are learning at school—or anyway, in much of it, and, 
while they are quite small, in all of it. And part of Catholic Action is, 
all admit, ‘formative,’ and part of the formation is education in the 
Faith itself, so that the layman may himself be able to educate, whether 
in his home, or in catechism classes, or in seemingly casual conversations. 


When Lay Activity Is Desirable 


It is not necessary to illustrate further “circles” of activity, in which 
the material of the activity becomes less and less directly spiritual, but 
is ‘‘mixed,’’ being in some manner related to faith and morals and the 
application of Catholic principles to life. Thus, it really is not the 
priest’s business to impose his personal artistic fads, or architectural pref- 
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erences on his people, and then make them pay for it. By taking lay 
advice, a priest can probably save a lot of money and also avoid those 
mistakes, for the avoidance of which he has in no way been trained. I 
can think of a heating apparatus being put into a church at enormous 
expense, because no advice had been taken, and almost anyone could 
have told the priest he was being fooled by the firm that he, having heard 
of it from a friend, had employed! 

But my last point is this. There are innumerable occasions on which 
the layman, if he is willing to work at all, must do practically the whole 
of the work himself, simply because we are not an in-breeding group of 
the Elect, with no responsibilities towards those outside it, nor call to 
help them. The Church as a whole and in each of her members is 
called by God to christianize everyone. Well, I hear almost every day 
of Catholics who come into contact with men who are “‘interested in”’ 
religion, or misunderstand it, or are proposing to do something or other 
civic or social which affects it, not one of whom would dream of per- 
sonally meeting a priest. I think that three-quarters of those who 
ultimately may apply for instruction—or rather, may be brought to a 
priest for instruction—have reached that point owing to the friendly, 
intelligent, ready yet non-intrusive company of some Catholic layman 
in a club, or train, or social reunion of some sort. 

The Catholic in such cases can well come and ask the priest’s advice 
as to difficult points or methods of procedure; but often the priest is 
well-advised to say: ‘‘I don’t know the man, and youdo. You must do 
the job alone for quite a time: use your tact; be patient, sympathetic, 
clear—and of course well-informed; and of course willing to help, and 
not shy nor sheepish, nor having to apologize because your behavior 
clashes with what you are explaining to him whether as true or as 
right.” 

We can, then, safely say that the Church needs a laity able to work, 
ready to work, and often to do all but the ‘‘finishing off” of the work. 


Sermon Outline 


While the Epistle of to-day merely repeats the evil of avarice or 
“‘money-lust,’’ the Gospel is full of useful material. Brushing aside the 
suggestion of the Jews that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, Our Lord 
pictures the condition of a man who has been reclaimed from the power 
of Satan. Left with nothing to do, and without his old vices to occupy 
him, this man will inevitably relapse into a far worse state than before. 

An empty, inactive life is abnormal. As the average man cannot 
pray all day, he will inevitably fill in his spare moments with non- 
Catholic occupations unless we provide him with Catholic. The clergy 
should, therefore, enrol the laity in Catholic Action. 

Among the serious ‘“‘wounds”’ of the Mystical Body must be certainly 
included the growing schism between the clergy and the laity. In 
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many parts of the world the priest is merely the purveyor of the Sacra- 
ments and the preacher of sermons (to whom few pay much attention), 
but he is totally out of touch with the ‘‘real’’ life around him. 

Catholic Action urges the maximum of lay activity in organic con- 
nection with the pastor and the Hierarchy. In a living Catholic com- 
munity there should be a concentric system of activities: those at the 
inside are purely spiritual and are discharged by the clergy, while those 
outside are “‘mixed,” and invite lay codperation. The outer circles will 
thus provide plenty of scope for Catholic Action. 


IV. Social Irresponsibility 
(FourRTH SUNDAY OF LENT) 


This is ‘‘Letare’’ Sunday, that is, the Sunday in the Middle 
of Lent when the Church wants to cheer us up in a quiet way, and to 
give us a breathing space before Passiontide arrives. For the Church 
expects us to take Lent seriously: her prayers are frankly liable to dis- 
concert us, so much do they emphasize the seriousness she is sure we are 
displaying about Lent. Well, it is certain that people do not fast as 
they used to: they might, some of them, be a good deal better if they 
did, and the Church seems to think so too, seeing that she asks, here and 
there, that our abstinences may make us healthier both in soul and body. 
Possibly, even when the older Masses of our Liturgy were written, it was 
still a Roman fault to overeat, rather than over-drink! But anyhow, it 
remains that, if we do not fast from food, the Church even more seri- 
ously expects us to do something else, in compensation. 

Now, the Gospel for this Sunday is straight on the subject of food. 
The incident of the Multiplication of Loaves is used, no doubt, by St. 
John as the physical miracle preparatory to Our Lord’s discourse on the 
Living Bread of the Holy Eucharist; but in the Liturgy we are told 
simply of the miracle, and it is of material food that I now want to 
speak, that is, of the whole material condition in which millions of men, 
our fellow-Christians among them, have to live. 

I am reminded that in the United States ‘‘classes’’ do not exist quite 
in the same way as they do in England; though I suppose that in Amer- 
ica, too, there are those who feel that the known generations of their 
breeding, as they say, differentiate them from others whose background 
is brief or undignified. It may be worth adding that in England that 
consciousness, when it is based on genuine fact and not a fake, does not 
make ‘‘gentlefolk’’ in any way contemptuous of the others, and the two 
“classes” get on perfectly well together. It is only when people are 
pretending, or fighting to hoist themselves into a “‘class’’ not their own, 
that they unconsciously court being thought poorly of, for it is impos- 
sible to esteem an affectation. 
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Responsibilities of Rich 


But everywhere there are the classes of the very rich and the very 
poor; of those who can afford to waste, and of those who, even though 
they ‘‘save,’’ can never save enough in order to live humanwise. Now, 
you will not find the Church saying that riches as such are evil—neither 
earned riches nor even inherited wealth. Our Lord never said that it 
was impossible for very rich men to enter the Kingdom of God, but that 
it was very difficult. Were riches wrong in themselves, it would be im- 
possible, for we should be bound to get rid of them, as of any other sin. 
But the Church will anxiously ask how those riches were acquired, and 
what is being done with them. In modern life, it is often extremely 
difficult to answer the former question, simply because, when riches are 
inherited, their origins are either undiscoverable or so entangled with 
this and that as to render it impossible to get rid of them without 
injuring others, or at least without shuffling a responsibility off on to 
someone who, quite probably, would disregard it, and no one would be 
the better for that. Of course, if we are actually making our own money, 
we know much better whether its origins are honest or not, or have the 
chance of knowing it if we inquire. And people tell you that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that ‘‘big money’’ can be made without dishonesty 
somewhere, or at least without methods of exploitation which involve a 
measure of social sin. 

What we do with our money is, of course, far more fully within our 
control, and if we are spending a very great deal on self, we cannot fail 
to notice it, and where we are most likely to go wrong is in our failure to 
see why we shouldn’t so spend it. 


Our Responsibility for Social Sin 


All those who profess to wish to “‘re-christianize society,” cannot but 
be able to “‘stand back’’ and contemplate social conditions as a whole, 
and acknowledge that somehow things are wrong, and that it must be 
unjust that many starve while a few are glutted, especially if the two 
extremes exist at the very moment when an immense amount of, say, 
foodstuffs is being destroyed that prices may be kept up. Here is 
cruelty, and here is injustice; and where these are, sim is. Perhaps 
you will say: ‘‘I am not committing it. I am destroying no commodity 
that is needed. I am not squandering my money nor making it by 
fraud.’’ The fact remains that all these things are being done, nor is 
it too much to say that our form of society makes it almost impossible 
to avoid their being done, and in fact is largely based upon men who do 
them and intend to go on doing them. Here then is a social sin; and 
since Iam a member of society, I am involved in what society does— 
somehow. When the wretched Greek in the tragedy said that it was 
not he who was responsible for his ancestors’ sin, nor for its working it- 
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self out through him in new and contemporary crimes, the Chorus medi- 
tates: ‘That thou art guiltless of this sin, who shall bear witness? 
Yet how? How...?’ Certainly no problem is likely to be set us that 
is more complex than the nature of the responsibility of each citizen for 
the sins of the society in which he forms a part. Therefore, Catholics 
have to tackle this problem with far greater attention and even 
anxiety than they used to; indeed, they used not to do so at all, and 
each man felt that his own sins were worry enough, and was content to 
consider conditions as sad, but not as sinful. Then he could be content 
to help people 7m those conditions by charity, wholly without trying to 
alter the conditions themselves. 


Social Reformation or—Revolution 


But now the Popes leave us in the impossibility of acting thus with a 
good conscience, if, that is, we pay any attention to their Encyclicals. 
It is rather tragic to see how very long it took for Catholics to begin to 
attend, save sporadically, to Leo XIII’s social Encyclicals. Even when 
Pius XI has said that the cause of much of our misery is the concentra- 
tion of enormous fortunes in the hands of a very few, who is actually 
doing anything about that, even helping to create that public opinion 
(obtain that widespread conviction) that it is so, which is needed to 
lead up to a reformation on any general scale? On the whole, even if 
we haven’t got big fortunes ourselves, we are frightened of losing our 
rich friends (if we have any) and the gifts they can give us, should we 
begin to criticize them, their position, or the use they make of money. 

However, I am quite sure that a conviction 7s forming itself, and it is 
the more dangerous because those who feel it most strongly also feel 
themselves most helpless. Everyone is trying experiments in social 
authority: all are clear, first, that mere chaos or haphazard—or what 
you might call social—license is not to be tolerated. But when they 
ask: ‘‘What authority—what sort of authority, how limited, where 
placed—should be our ideal, and worked for?’’ Here they are baffled. 
They do, however, find one—still negative—conviction crystallizing it- 
self: ‘‘Money shall not be our Authority: we will not be ruled by money, 
especially secret money.’’ We are furious at the suspicion—and more 
than suspicion now that instances of corruption are so many and so 
hideous—that money is behind practically all alleged forms of govern- 
ment, and behind half our governors. We do not believe that those whom 
we have entrusted with the power really possess it. Someone else does— 
a rich group behind the ‘‘governmental marionettes.” This is a very 
dangerous state of mind, indeed, because people feel that they are help- 
less really to correct the rich managers, and so see no way for it but to 
destroy the whole consolidated “civilization,” hoping to start something 
better on the ruins. One may be pretty sure that the ruins will be 
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made, anyhow; but that a new and better building will be put up upon 
them, seems very doubtful. For few indeed are conscious of any prin- 
ciples of architecture other than those they have always used, or watched 
being used—and these have for a long time not been Christian principles, 
and so, it simply does not occur to people to try to correct our social 
building by means precisely of Christian principles. 


Mere Distributive Justice Will Not Avail 


Well, as Catholics and men of Catholic Action, we must become con- 
scious of exactly that, and put our hand to realizing our theory in the 
concrete. Sometimes one feels that the enterprise is hopelessly beyond 
us. It is not so, if we recollect that original enterprise upon which 
the Apostles embarked. And while to-day all sorts of social philoso- 
phies and programs of reform are discussed and exhibited, it may be 
safest if we begin without anything much more definite than the Apos- 
tles themselves had. They sought and got men to seek the Kingdom 
of God first. You will not find that St. Paul theorized whether or no 
slavery was legitimate in itself, sinful in itself; but he made it perfectly 
clear that the master was no better, as before God, than the slave, and 
he would not have said, what so many moderns equivalently do, that 
the slave is better in himself than the master is. He said that they 
were members of one Body, Christ’s, and so members of one another, and 
so they all had not only a right to strict personal and collective jus- 
tice, but to love and sympathy. And we may as well reflect that the 
Christian, if he is to be in any way true to his name, has to go altogether 
outside the region of strict justice (read and re-read Chapter V of St. 
Matthew). Strict retributive and distributive justice was the ideal of 
“them of old,”’ of the Jewish world of Law—divine law, observe—with 
regard to which Our Lord kept saying: “But J say to you....” I 
know the distinction between ‘‘commands’’ and ‘‘counsels,’’ and we 
shall have to come back to it next time: meanwhile, it is hardly too 
much to say that he who decides to live always and only in the sphere of 
the ‘“‘commands,”’ is utterly unlike Our Lord Himself, and forgets that 
He gave us a ‘‘New Commandment,” and in fine, though such a one be 
called a Christian, he is certainly not a christianizer. 


Sermon Outline 


On Letare Sunday the Church gives us a breathing space before 
Passiontide, for she expects us to take Lent very seriously indeed, as 
her Liturgy emphasizes with disconcerting earnestness. 

While the Multiplication of the Loaves foreshadowed the Living 
Bread of the Eucharist, the Liturgy of to-day deals solely with the physi- 
cal mystery, and suggests Our Lord’s care for the material condition in 
which men must live. Regard for the living conditions of those around 
us is thus an important concern of Catholic Action. 
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While there may be no “class system” in America, in every community 
we have the classes of the very rich and the very poor. While riches 
are not evil in themselves, they involve a heavy load of responsibility 
for those who possess them. 

No Christian can deny that there must be injustice when many are 
starving, while a few are glutted. And wherever injustice and cruelty 
exist, there must be sin. Now when there is social sin, every member of 
society must be involved somehow. However complex the problem is, 
Catholics must tackle it, for since the Papal Encyclicals we can no longer 
ignore it with a clear conscience. 

Catholics should strive especially to create the public opinion or con- 
viction that will lead to reform. For a conviction is already forming in 
the minds of many, who are determined that social license and uncon- 
trolled wealth are no longer to be tolerated. These see no other way 
of getting rid of the appalling abuse of power and authority than to de- 
stroy our present “‘civilization’’ and erect a new structure. That a 
new edifice will be erected, is certain; what should concern us is the in- 
fluence that Christianity will exercise in its erection. 

We Catholics, therefore, cannot content ourselves with abstract 
social theories, but must labor persistently to put our theories in con- 
crete form. This possibly can be best achieved if we insist on the ap- 
plication of the full Christian Law as preached by Christ—not on the 
recognition of the mere distributive justice of the Jews of old. 

If, in putting the social teachings of the Gospel into practice, we con- 
fine ourselves to the ‘‘“commands”’ and neglect the ‘‘counsels,’’ we shall 
show ourselves to be utterly unlike Our Lord Himself. 






















Book Reviews 


The Christian Life 


What is a Christian? Two writers on the true life of a Christian 
have furnished us with answers based on studies conceived and de- 
veloped in two highly variant fashions. 

In ‘“Christianus”! Dom Vonier declares that his book ‘‘might be 
called an attempt to sketch the character of the Christian, partly from 
the theoretical standpoint and partly from the practical side.... The 
series of portraits which I have tried to trace are, of course, not the com- 
plete Christian: much more might be said. But I have tried to outline 
at least the main features of the Catholic man, and it is my fond hope 
that all my readers will have no difficulty in recognizing themselves in 
the portrait.”” The “portraits” are in reality separate phases of any 
one Christian’s spiritual life, and not portraits of different Christians. 
The result is a composite one, and gives us a sketch of the way in which 
a truly Christian person will comport himself in the various exigencies 
of the life he must lead on earth. There are eighteen such phases of the 
Christian’s character. Each study has an attractive title in Latin 
followed by an explanatory English equivalent—for example, Christi- 
anus Discipulus (Christian Discipleship), Christianus Illuminatus 
(The Light of Chirst), Christianus Operans (The Christian at Work), 
Homo Naturaliter Christianus (Natural Man and Christianity). The 
several specific phases of life in the world as viewed from a just spiritu- 
alized standpoint constitute a sort of vade mecum for the Christian, a 
guide that shall also be philosopher and friend to him and that shall 
constantly remind him that his true citizenship is in heaven. This is 
very pointedly brought out in the chapter entitled Christianus Civis 
(Christian Citizenship), in which the universal Kingship of Christ is 
elaborately emphasized in contrast with the demands made upon the 
Christian by the exaggerated nationalism of the present day: “With 
the prodigious developments of national sentiment which are such an 
outstanding psychological phenomenon of our times, it may sound hard 
to the ears even of fervent Catholics that the great King, Christ, is at 
war with the nations of the earth, that He is unceasingly intent on break- 
ing their pride, that there is not one nation which as a common polity 
is not an obstacle to the sovereignty of the Lamb. Still, a little candour 
ought to make us face the facts as they are. The civilization which we 
know of and in which we live and have our being is profoundly inimical 
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to Christ. Nonation to-day would move a finger, would spend a far- 
thing, for Christ’s cause if it were asked to do so.’’ This brief excerpt 
may serve both to illustrate the straightforward style and to indicate 
the practical character of the volume. But the excerpt only faintly 
illustrates the Christian idealism that runs like a golden thread through- 
out the pages of a very readable as well as an intelligibly instructive 
book. 

Father Cuthbert’s volume, “‘In Christ,’’? explains its purpose in a 
subtitle: “‘A Brief Exposition of the Christian Life.’’ It is divided 
into five Parts: I. Who and What Our Lord Is; II. Our Life in Christ; 
III. Christ Our Way; IV. The Sacramental Life; V. The Borderland. 
The present reviewer thinks it important to call the attention of a 
prospective reader of the volume to the author’s Note prefacing it: 
“This little treatise was originally planned, and in large part written, 
not for publication, but to serve as a groundwork for private instruction. 
As will be evident to the reader, it is little more than an outline of the 
doctrine of the Person of Our Lord, of His Incarnation and His union 
with us, as this doctrine is set forth in the New Testament. It may 
serve the reader as a first Introduction to this doctrine; and as a basis 
(as it is, in fact, designed to be) for mediation and for furiner study of the 
life-giving mystery of Our Lord’s indwelling in His Church and in the 
individual members of His Church, whereby our human nature is rec- 
onciled to God in its union with Christ Our Lord.” The two portions 
which the reviewer has ventured to italicize should be remembered by 
a reader of the volume, because the subject is a difficult one to handle 
even by such a competent scholar as Father Cuthbert, and a difficult 
one to understand by even an intelligent and zealous student. A 
second physical feature of the volume should therefore be emphasized, 
namely, the division of each one of the five Parts into short sections 
clearly indicated by numeral headings and appropriately preceded by 
apt Scriptural quotations, so that in effect the sections may be regarded 
helpfully as distinct chapters. In the volume of 213 pages we find 45 
such sections (or chapters), thus allotting an average of less than five 
pages to a section. Each short section is designed for meditation that 
should lead to “further study’—for, indeed, the whole subject of in- 
corporation into Christ is not easy either to expound or to understand, 
albeit the author begins with a series of expositions of the familiar 
‘“‘Last Gospel” ordinarily read at Mass as an appropriate prelude to the 
main line of exposition. Again, the author notes that the work was 
originally intended as a groundwork for private instruction. Familiar 
as is the “‘Last Gospel” of the ordinary Mass to pious and instructed 
layfolk, it still suggests questions not easy to answer. Perhaps it would 
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have been additionally helpful to a reader if some of these questions 
that will naturally arise in a thoughtful reader’s mind were given some 
attention in a series of Appendixes. There is, for instance, the very 
arresting occurrence, for the first time in the New Testament, of the 
“Word” as a designation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
A first question here would be as to the exact meaning of the word logos 
employed with such apparent uniqueness by St. John. A next question 
might naturally arise as to the source of the word logos. The questions 
were deemed of sufficient present-day interest with educated and 
thoughtful Catholics (such as Fr. Cuthbert obviously had in mind) to 
justify an article of some 2500 words contributed to The Catholic Ga- 
zette (London, February, 1933) on ‘““The Meaning of “The Word’ ”—that 
is to say, an analysis of ‘‘the réle played by the Jewish ‘wisdom’ and the 
Pagan ‘logos’ in preparing men’s minds for the ‘Word that became 
Flesh.’”” Again, an instructed Catholic layman may not be aware of 
the technical term ‘‘appropriation” or of its meaning, and may accord- 
ingly be confused by the statement (page 5) that the Word “‘is the Crea- 
tor of all the creaturely world whether of angels or of men; He together 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit.’”’ But the Apostles’ Creed styles 
the Father ‘“‘Creator of heaven and earth,” as does also the Nicene 
Creed (‘‘Maker of heaven and earth. ..’’). A Note on “appropriation” 
might be helpful to the layman, for the mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
indeed most profoundly beyond our intellectual grasp. The reviewer 
is led to suggest Appendixes by a statement on the paper jacket of the 
volume that “‘even beginners in the spiritual life will find his book not 
difficult.” The Mystical Body of Christ is not an easy subject to handle 
or to appreciate aright. In ‘“‘A Map of Life” we find a brief but fairly 
intelligible explanation of it by a layman, Mr. F. J. Sheed, who evidently 
prepared himself for it by much study. Perhaps better than a learned 
theologian he could level his mind down to the ordinary non-theological 
mind of the laity. “In Christ” is a happy title for Father Cuthbert’s 
book. Meanwhile, it recalls to our minds one especially beautiful 
stanza in James Clarence Mangan’s poetical translation of the famous 
“St. Patrick’s Breastplate” (or ‘St. Patrick’s Hymn Before Tara’’): 
Christ, as a light, 
Illumine and guide me! 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 
Christ be beside me 
On left-hand and right! 

Christ be before me, behind me, about me! 

Christ this day be within and without me! 
We are “in Christ,’’ but Christ is also in us (“within and without me’’). 
The stanza might happily be quoted on the title-page of any work on 
the Mystical Body of Christ. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
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The Critical Age 


Adolescence is the most critical period in life. It is the time when 
the child discovers the other sex, and passes through the fire and water 
of temptation. The years between 14 and 16 are the most dangerous 
in a boy’s life, and most boys that go wrong do so between 9 and 16, 
Every step of the upward path is strewn with wreckage of body, mind, 
and morals. The angels of heaven and the devils of hell wage a 
fierce war for the possession of the soul during these all-important 
years. Defeat or victory may eventually mean hell or heaven for the 
soul. 

Alas, that the enemy gains the victory so often! The scandals in 
some public high schools are a sad story. But in our own Catholic 
high schools devoted Brothers and Sisters often fight a losing battle, 
and the moral lapses, mixed marriages and apostasies among the gradu- 
ates of Catholic secondary schools raise the heart-searching question: 
“Have we done all in our power for the boys and girls during the most 
critical period of their lives?” 

Many mistakes are made by parents, priests, and teachers because of 
their ignorance of the changes occurring both in the body and the mind 
of the adolescent. All honest students of the subject will admit that the 
period of adolescence is the most mysterious in life. If childhood is a 
riddle, then adolescence is a Chinese puzzle and invites every new 
generation of educationists to attempt a solution. There is a wall 
around Boyville and Girldom, and the gate is closed to all adults. 
Novelists and playwrights, philosophers and psychologists, have tried 
to break through the wall, but the sincere investigator must confess 
that the period remains full of mysteries. 

Until recently Catholic scholars in our country have kept strangely 
aloof from the subject. Our educators were, therefore, compelled to rely 
upon their own limited experience or to go to foreign Catholic writers or 
to Protestants and pagans (ancient and modern) to get a glimpse into 
the mysterious country. 

Yet, even pagan writers agree that religion is essential for training 
the adolescent. In his famous work on adolescence G. Stanley Hall 
confesses: ‘‘For the four years following the 14th year, you need re- 
ligion absolutely to save the man, to save him from self-destruction. 
Whether the religion be true or false, you need it to preserve the man.” 
But how wishy-washy is the kind of religion that is offered us even by 
the best of these non-Catholic writers! For instance, in one of the best 
books in this field, ‘“Teaching in Secondary Schools” by A. D. Mueller 
(Appleton-Century Co., 1928), we are told on page 24 that, while re- 
ligion as such may not be taught in most of our public schools, yet 
“abundant opportunity is offered for satisfying the adolescent religious 
aspirations’: 
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“Much of this yearning can be satisfied through the study 
of natural history, elementary science, literature, art, music, and 
by reading accounts of the religious aspirations of the human race. 
Contacts with nature and the universe is one of the best means of 
satisfying the religious interests of young people. The truly re- 
ligious teacher has here an unequaled opportunity for impressing 
and implanting in the adolescent true religion.” 


It is obvious that a book containing such doctrine cannot be adequate 
for the Catholic educator. Hence the urgent need for these many years 
of the book given us at last by Dr. McCarthy.' He comes to us well 
recommended. He studied at Kings’ College, received from the Univer- 
sity of London his doctorate in psychology, and hence is thoroughly 
familiar with modern investigation in this subject. His book is the 
outgrowth of the courses in adolescent psychology which he has given 
at St. Louis University for several years. He has drawn largely on the 
suggestions obtained both in papers and in conversations from the 
many hundreds of his students who were mature teachers with large 
experience in the field. 

The book neglects no phase of the large and complicated subject. 
Both the physical and psychical changes of adolescents are discussed. 
As evidence of the author’s fine discernment we should like to refer to 
his chapter on ‘“‘The Sex Instinct and Its Training.”” Here the reader 
will soon discover that, while the author is prudent, he is not a prude. 
Similarly in the chapter on “The Mental Health of Adolescents” 
the reader will soon recognize the author’s fine balance in dealing with 
such subjects as religious vocation, marriage, and the mental disorders 
that adolescence is heir to. 

Since Dr. McCarthy intends his book as a textbook for Catholic 
colleges, he should have appended to the respective chapters the sug- 
gested readings and the topics for discussion instead of grouping all this 
valuable material at the end of the volume. The latter arrangement 
interferes with the ready use of these teaching aids. 

Fevix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D. 


1 Training the Adolescent. By Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


Canon Law Digest 


“The Canon Law Digest,” by Dr. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1934), a large volume of 928 
pages, is according to the author’s preface intended to furnish the busy 
priest with all official decisions and explanations on the Code in English. 
Even a superficial inspection of the contents of this book will convince 
the reader that it is bewildering rather than helpful to the priest who has 
no special training in Canon Law. It is not true that there is so much 
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new Canon Law since the promulgation of the Code. Some new regu- 
lations have been issued in papal documents since the Code became law, 
and some apparently new obligations have been imposed by some of 
the Decrees and Instructions of the Sacred Congregations, but these are 
not so numerous as the present volume would lead one to believe. The 
general rule is that the Sacred Congregations cannot make new general 
laws. If new general laws are proposed by one of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions and the Supreme Pontiff approves of them, the Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code is to draft the new laws in the form 
of Canons and insert them in the appropriate place, or delete a Canon 
that is to be replaced by a new one under the number of the deleted 
Canon. The whole affair concerning a new general law is to be pub- 
lished in the Acta A postolice Sedis (cfr. Motu Proprio of Pope Benedict 
XV, “Cum iuris canonici,’’ September 15, 1917; Acta Ap. Sedis, IX, 
483). 

The Sacred Congregations are, according to the same Motu proprio, 
to urge the observance of the laws of the Code and to issue instructions 
which throw light on the precepts of the Code and help to make the laws 
effective. In these matters they certainly have authority to command 
compliance with their Decrees and Instructions, but wholly new general 
laws cannot be made by the Sacred Congregations. 

The title, “Canon Law Digest,”’ is somewhat misleading, for the work 
contains too many documents issued by the Sacred Congregations and 
the Roman Tribunals which are not Canon Law—e.g., private rescripts, 
answers to individual dioceses and countries, decisions in litigations 
either before the Sacred Congregations (in the so-called disciplinary 
form) or before the Roman Tribunals, all of which do not constitute 
Canon Law. 

The mere translation of documents is not of very much help to the 
priest who is not familiar with the rules for the interpretation of the 
Roman documents. The references to explanations of the documents 
are mostly to ‘‘Periodica,”’ a Latin magazine little known to the priests 
engaged in parish work. It would have been more practical to refer to 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The Ecclesiastical Review and other 
periodicals in English more easily accessible to our clergy. Besides, if 
the author of the ‘‘Canon Law Digest”’ felt that the documents should be 
translated into English to facilitate study of them by the priests, the 
commentaries on the documents in English should have been preferred to 
the Latin ones. 

While we do not think that the priests engaged in parish work and in 
other occupations which make intense study of Canon Law impossible 
will derive much benefit from the “Canon Law Digest,”’ it will be a wel- 
come help to the advanced student of Canon Law for reason of the many 
Roman documents of all kinds assembled here profusely. The advanced 
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student wants to see all of them, but he will be careful in judging their 
relative value in their bearing on the Code of Canon Law, for the only 
official interpreter of the Canons of the Code is (besides the Supreme 
Pontiff) the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LLB. 


Traditional and Modern Theology 


Two recent publications on fundamental religious problems illustrate 
and exemplify very graphically the essential contrast existing between 
the old and the new theology. The old theology, by which we mean 
Catholic theology, has the advantage of clear statement and definite 
terminology. Without much difficulty the reader can discover the pre- 
cise and unequivocal meaning of the writer. As a matter of fact, the 
Catholic theologian begins by setting forth the doctrine which he in- 
tends to defend, and after having proposed the truth he compares with 
it the opposing errors. The new theology lacks definiteness of expres- 
sion, and hence it is always difficult to find out where the writer stands. 
More confusion, then, arises out of the fact that he gathers all existing 
views concerning the topic in question and distills from each the modi- 
cum of truth which he personally accepts. After having followed him, 
the reader is only half certain that he has really succeeded in grasping 
the author’s thought. The reason for this difference is that, whereas the 
Catholic mind is imbued with the conviction of the absolute character of 
truth, the modern mind is vitiated by the principle of relativity. 

The first type is represented by a religious text intended for advanced 
students.'_ Father Morrison, S.J., finds that the college student re- 
quires a restatement of religious truth in terms that correspond to his 
maturer mental development. Moreover, he must learn to gain an in- 
sight into Christian teaching and become able to defend it against at- 
tack. Only an enlightened faith can survive in the world of to-day. To 
answer these needs Father Morrison has written a text on somewhat 
new lines. It is not a systematic exposition of the entire Faith, because 
the student at this stage may be presumed to be sufficiently familiar 
with Catholic doctrine, but it singles out and concentrates on vital 
points that are frequently made the subjects of controversy. Here are 
the topics treated: Religion, Religious Indifferentism, Revelation, God, 
Man, Miracles, Christ, the Church. 

The author’s method is well-adapted to the exigencies of a college 
course in doctrine and apologetics. It ought to bring excellent results 
since it encourages the student to pursue a question to the end and to 
think it out for himself. A student trained by this method will be able 
to hold his own and to be a real credit to the Church in a religious argu- 


1 The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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ment. Other readers outside college walls will peruse the book with 
profit and find it an arsenal whence they can derive powerful weapons of 
defense. 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson stands for the second type.? The scholarship 
of the author cannot be questioned. His reading is extensive and his 
understanding of modern religious problems keen and comprehensive. 
He possesses a remarkably clear and lucid diction. The reading of the 
book constitutes a real pleasure, which is saying very much when we 
remember that we are speaking of a theological treatise. Better than 
anywhere else, the Catholic theologian can here become acquainted with 
the tortuous ways of non-Catholic theology. 

As the title indicates, the volume deals with very important doctrinal 
questions—in fact, with problems which are central in Christian faith. 
At first sight, it would appear that there is much harmony between the 
author’s views and orthodox Catholic theology. A closer study reveals 
subtle and far-reaching differences. Such differences appear in the doc- 
trine of sin, freedom, miracles, redemption, the Person of Christ, and 
the Church. A few passages will show how the author interprets 
Christian dogma. What he thinks of Christ may be seen in the following: 
“The type of Christology here outlined interprets the incarnation in 
terms of immanence and inspiration.... There is, then, no sharp line of 
division between the doctrine ofthe incarnation and that of immanence.... 
Again, the ascription of two heterogeneous natures to Christ introduces 
into our conception of his personality an insoluble dualism, a dualism 
that is inconsistent both with the gospel representations of him and with 
a tenable theory of personal unity.’”’ This idea of immanence affects 
the construction of other doctrines, notably, that of sin and redemption. 
If we cannot accept this modern reconstruction of Christian truth, it is 
nevertheless intriguing and the Catholic theologian cannot ignore it. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 The Doctrine of Redemption. By Albert C. Knudson (The Abingdon Press, 
New York City). 


Canon of the Old and New Testaments 


Since the Council of Trent in its Fourth Session (April 8, 1546) canon- 
ized formally for the first time the Sacred Books of the Old and New 
Testament, there can be no longer a doubt over what Books must be 
considered divinely inspired. Though this question is now definitely 
closed, yet the formation of the Canon and its long history remain a 
subject both extensive and difficult in discussion. Why, for instance, is 
the Catholic Canon more extensive than the Jewish Canon, which 
Protestants follow? We admit the seven deutero-canonical Books of 
the Old Testament, while the latter reject them. Then too, why do 
Protestants reject or hesitate about the seven deutero-canonical books 
of the New Testament, and at times even omit them in their Bibles? 
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Amongst the modern studies on the history of the Canon the work 
edited by Rev. Seraphinus M. Zarb, O.P.,! Professor of Sacred Scripture 
at the Institutum Angelicum, Rome, is the most complete and scientific. 
All available sources have been diligently utilized, carefully investi- 
gated, and objectively appraised. Individual difficulties are first 
clearly presented; then the outstanding and principal solutions are pro- 
posed, and finally the most probable opinion vindicated. Thus, the 
Hebrew tripartite division of the Old Testament books—Torah, Proph- 
ets, Hagiographa—is fully discussed according to its liturgical evolu- 
tion (pp. 93-102). 

In the first book of this study (pp. 1-272) the learned author traces 
the entire history of the Old Testament Canon amongst the Jews and 
Christians. Noimportant document relating to this problem is omitted, 
nor are modern scholars neglected. At the time of the Apostles there 
was no distinction between the Alexandrian and Jewish Canon. Both 
the proto-canonical and deutero-canonical Books were accepted as 
sacred by all Jews, whether they lived in Palestine or in the Diaspora. 
Due to Pharisaical influence, these deutero-canonical Books were ex- 
cluded from the Canon of the Jews towards the end of the first century 
of our era. The Catholic Church, however, has preserved the true 
tradition of the ancient synagogue. 

With equal scholarship the author outlines the history of the Canon 
of the New Testament in book two (pp. 273-526). All important 
Catholic writers, various churches and Protestant sects are diligently 
cited and compared. This book concludes with a study of the formation 
of the New Testament Canon according to the Tiibingen School, Har- 
nack and Catholic tradition. 

In two short Appendixes the lost books and the apocryphal works of 
the Bible are discussed (pp. 527-543). The book closes with a rich in- 
dex of Biblical citations, authors and subject-matter. 

In this monumental work Professor Zarb has made a worthy contri- 
bution to Biblical Introduction. It deserves to be studied by all who 
are deeply interested in the history of the Canon. Though it may be 
too extensive for the ordinary course in Biblical Introduction, yet it 
ought to be placed in every seminary library as an invaluable reference 
book. It is a work that merits the greatest praise for its scholarship. 

Joun E. STeInMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


The Art of Prayer 


“With desolation is all the land made desolate, because there is none 
that considereth in the heart.’”’ These words of Jeremias are an apt 
commentary on our own times, when prayer is too often limited to a 


1 De Historia Canonis Utriusque Testamenti. By P. Seraphinus M. Zarb, O.P. 
(Pontifical Institutum Angelicum, Rome). 
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hurried lip-service at morning and at night, and formal meditation is 
looked upon as the special devotion of monks and nuns in their cloisters. 
The Rev. Joseph McSorley of the Paulist Fathers, in his “‘A Primer of 
Prayer,’’' makes one realize that prayer and meditation are not the 
special prerogative of a few chosen souls, but the duty and privilege of 
all. He takes the reader by the hand and shows him the way into what 
has become for many a strange land. 

In a brief introduction and epilogue, the author makes it clear that the 
mastery of the art of prayer is not difficult when one has good will and 
perseverance. Defining prayer simply as conversation or communion 
with God, he insists that it is as natural and easy as talking to one’s 
mother or friend. The body of the work is divided into three parts 
under the headings ‘“‘Three Ways of Praying,” ““What to Say to God,” 
and ‘‘Helps and Hindrances.” It is quite impossible to do full justice 
to each of these sections in a review so brief as this. Suffice it to say 
that the author gives adequate treatment to them all, and dispels the 
mists that so often cling about these subjects. ‘“‘Home-made prayers’”’ 
are especially recommended, and the making of a private prayer book, 
consisting of favorite prayers and hymns both original and selected, is 
suggested. Admirable in every way is the section on meditation with 
its several model meditations on Judgment, the Holy Ghost, and the 
First Station. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘Daily Conduct,” with its practical advice for 
controlling the content of the stream of consciousness, will be heartily 
welcomed by all who are much plagued with distractions. ‘The athlete 
and the artist,’”’ as the author cogently remarks, “‘teach us a lesson here. 
When preparing a demonstration of their peculiar powers, they scrupu- 
lously refrain from what disturbs their poise.... So, too, do all who, in 
practice as well as in theory, rate the privilege of communing with God 
first among their interests.” 

This little book of 120 pages holds a vital message for the men and 
women of our time. The writer never forgets that his purpose is to 
produce a primer of prayer, not a learned treatise of mystical theology. 
And for that very reason his book will be useful for the many, since in 
conversing with God by prayer most of us remain novices all our lives. 
One can only voice the hope that it will be spread far and wide, so that 
it may accomplish its high mission of bringing souls to the feet of God 
in loving prayer. 

PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 

1 Longmans, Green & Co. (New York City). 


Catholic Contributions to American History 


Dr. Phelan has written a very comprehensive biography of that Irish 
patriot and devoted Catholic who served for five years (1683-1688) as 
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Governor of the Colony of New York.! Very early in his administra- 
tion Dongan signed the Charter of Liberties and Privileges, adopted by 
the first popular assembly in the colony of New York. This momentous 
document granted popular government, religious toleration for all, 
trial by jury, immunity from arbitrary arrest, and freedom from martial 
law. In advance of its age, the charter was later repealed; but a cen- 
tury later the principles there enunciated were embodied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. On April 26, 1686, Governor Dongan gave 
to the City of New York its first charter. Dongan’s charter, says his 
biographer, ‘‘laid the broad foundations for the government of the future 
great metropolis.”” The Catholic Governor pursued a policy of tolera- 
tion in his treatment of the Indians, and sought to have them evangel- 
ized by English Catholic missionaries. Religious prejudice foiled his 
plans and ejected him from office. The people he served forgot his 
services and allowed him to die in exile. His only reward was the hollow 
title of Earl of Limerick. Catholics of New York gave him tardy recog- 
nition in the erection of a bronze tablet at St. Peter’s Church, New York 
City, in 1911. Dr. Phelan’s work is a timely document, serving well the 
cause of historic justice. 

The author of ‘‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton” has given us a biog- 
raphy of another distinguished character of the days of the Revolution.* 
We remember Commodore John Barry chiefly as a naval officer, but he 
was also a brave soldier, serving under Washington in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. Born in Ireland, he became a prominent citizen 
of Pennsylvania and of the United States. He took a leading part in 
the formation of a navy by the embattled colonies, and his biographer 
establishes that he was the commander of the first war vessel acquired 
by Congress. His skill and bravery made him victorious in many naval 
battles. He never struck his flag to the enemy. Admiral Melville 
has said that Barry “‘did as much as, if not more than, any other man to 
secure for you and for me the liberty of this great Republic.’”’ In the 
two decades following the Revolution, he labored unceasingly to make 
the infant Republic navy-conscious. On February 22, 1797, President 
Washington gave to Barry the ‘‘first naval commission issued by the 
United States.”” Later the Commodore became the commander-in- 
chief, and is justly venerated as the Father of the American Navy 

His biographer has done a splendid piece of research work, and gives 
us a true picture of his subject. The average reader might find the 
work more readable if the author had confined his frequent citation of 
conflicting authorities to footnotes. The student of history may prefer 
to have these citations embodied in the text. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


1 Thomas Dongan: Colonial Governor of New York, 1683-1688. By Rev. 
Thomas P. Phelan, M. A., Litt. D., LL. D. (P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York City). 

2 Commodore John Barry, Father of the American Navy. By Joseph Gurn (P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons, New York City). 
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Franciscan Educational Conference 


The papers and proceedings of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence held at Hinsdale, Illinois, June 28-30, 1934, have been published 
in a volume of 180 pages.!_ Under the general theme of “‘Sociology”’ are 
presented the following subjects: Social Activities in the Franciscan 
Order; The Necessity of a New Orientation; The Sociology of the New 
Testament; Moral Theology and Sociology; The Church and Capital- 
ism; Industrial Codperation; The Social and Economic Sciences in 
our Curriculum; History of Franciscan Bibliography. As the titles of 
the various papers indicate—and even much more so their content—the 
“Sociology”’ dealt with was very largely limited to the field of economics. 

‘ The Conference certainly manifested excellent judgment in selecting 
such timely topics for discussion. The Report shows convincingly 
that, while the Franciscan Friar may not be of the world, he is keenly 
aware of what the needs of the present-day world are. 

It would be difficult indeed to single out any particular paper for 
specialcomment. They are all without exception developed in scholarly 
fashion. This substantial Report must be heartening and refreshing, 
particularly to one who follows the vagaries of the social sciences in 
the secular field to-day. 

Throughout the volume repeated mention is made of the Third Order 
as an efficacious means of genuine social reform. 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


1 Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 
(Capuchin College, Brookland, D. C.). 
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